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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tuxnx is no particular objection to occasional political lar- 
ceny on the part of those who place our national interests 
above party tactics. Regarding, as we shall, the national 
advantage as our goal, we can almost give our sanction 
to the maxim that the end justifies the means. Therefore 
it is possible to regard entirely without passion, although 
not without amusement, the appropriation actual and fore- 
shadowed of the miscellaneous items filched from the pack 
of the Tory pedlar, One unconsidered trifle is the appro- 
priation of Sir Gilbert Parker’s policy of Land Banks 
and financial support for agriculture. We do not object. 
The end is at once so excellent and so entirely practicable 
that we welcome the little lapses from the paths of recti- 
tude. What, however, is now seen to be looming in the 
distance? Will it be believed that the policy of Tariff 
Reform is gradually being assimilated by the Radical 
digestion? Those rich German dishes are now easily. 
swallowed, and with considerable relish Those awkward 
visits of British working men to Germany have produced 
testimony which it is terribly hard to explain away. 





The Free 7rader, in a recent issue, unbosoms itself thus: 
“We have never presumed to deny the obviously increasing 
prosperity of Germany, nor does any Free Trader with any 
pretensions to speak on the subject deny it. Germany is 
increasingly prosperous.” The case, if our memory serves, 
was presented somewhat differently during the General 
Election. The Westminster Gatette gives a picture of what 
was then said on every Radical platform, and adopts a 
deprecatory tone—thus: “It has no doubt sometimes been 
the case that too much stress has been laid on certain 
features of German conditions of living. In our opinion 
an error in perspective has been created by some of the 
things said about black bread, horseflesh, offal.” On Con- 
servative platforms a variation of phrase was used, but 
‘ error in perspective” is a polite way of saying the same 
thing. We have not quite finished with this diverting 
episode. “A Daniel come to judgment. Yea! a Daniel.” 
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The Daily Chronicle observes with rare sangfroid, “It is 

correct to say that a State may be protective and prosper. 

It is no part of the Free Trade case to say that Germany 

is sunk in misery or poverty. To say so is to fly in the_ 
face of facts.” It is permissible to learn strategy from 

an enemy. The Conservative party, although their policy 

is apparently to be stolen, and received well knowing it 

to have been stolen, can yet afford to rejoice in the magni- 

tude of the converston, and the advantage to the State 
which will accrue from it. 





Why is London so transformed during the month of 
August, and why do the millions who spend their holidays 
in town wear such an altered aspect? Everyone’s out- 
look on life seems changed. If we take up our morning 
paper during the holiday season and compare it with the 
productions of other months the difference is as great as 
that which exists between the Prayer Book and a popular 
novel by Victoria Cross. A divine spirit of benevolence 
and a love of peace seem to settle over the Editorial 
Department, and nothing can disturb the serenity of its 
outlook on passing events and the mildness of its criticism, 
During August the few bold headlines which appear are 
simply to draw attention to the beautiful life that millions 
are enjoying at the seaside, on the Continent, or on the 
moors. There are no wars or rumours of wars, no fresh 
German Dreadnoughts are laid down, no Local Goverh- 
ment scandals, no exotic divorce cases, no sensational dia. 
appearances, none in fact of those thousand-and-one sensa- 
tions which send a ray of excitement or a thrill of pleasure 
through the hearts of millions as they trend their dreary 
way to their daily toil, What is the reason for this! 
Man is not naturally more peaceful during the hot months, 
In theory he should be terse and irritable, We believe 
the secret is to be found in his antipathy to work of any 
sort, and to his natural instinct for play and amusement 
which cause him to become his normal self only during 
the holiday season, Then he does not need those artificial 
stimulants of excitement which are served up in the daily 
press during the other months of the year, and which act 
as a solace for the long hours of often unprofitable toil 
and lift him for a moment out of the sordidness and 
monotony of his common round, 





It is surprising what pleasing and even noble traits are 
found in almost all men’s characters once they are removed 
from the struggle and competition essential to their main- 
tenance and welfare. Those who go about the country 
advocating that mankind can be made happy and contented 
by more work know little of what they are talking about. 
It may be a sound economic truth, but economic truths 
have nothing whatever to do with happiness, which is a 
vastly different thing to prosperity. What the majority 
of the people of this country suffer from most is the uncer- 
tainty of their periods of enjoyment. Almost anyone will 
be sustained throughout a dreary week’s toil if he can be 
assured of spending Saturday to Monday amidst agreeable 
surroundings and congenial friends. But few have it in 
their power to do this, The majority of the working 
classes would be perfectly content and happy if they could 
get away for a few weeks with a sufficiency of ready money 
to enable them really to enjoy themselves without im. 
poverishing their families for the remainder of the year. 
The miner is reconciled to the dangers and discomforts 
of his daily work by high wages which enable him to make 





week-end trips to hear Caruso and Melba for sixpence at 
Blackpool or Southport. We would like to see this made 
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possible for all. But the most urgent consideration for 
providing proper and sufficient holidays for all mankind 
is the immense moral good it does to the individual. Look 
at the crowd departing from any railway station at the 
beginning of August; their faces are happy, their con- 
versation is bright, the children have the healthy lool: 
engendered by the keen anticipation of pleasure to come. 
A spirit of goodwill pervades the atmosphere. It is 
impossible to stir up man’s baser passions when he is in 
such a frame of mind. No one ever heard of a war break- 
ing out in August. No politician ever tries to rouse one 
section of his countrymen against another, and, as we 
have pointed out, the Press recognises the fact and pro- 
vides an entirely different bill of fare. If economic con- 
siderations could be put aside, an ideal state of society 
would be that in which the largest number had the greatest 
amount of holidays during the year with sufficient means 
properly, to enjoy them, and any statesman who can 
devise a plan to bring about this desirable consummation 
deserves well of his countrymen. 





But what is particularly instructive is the changed 
aspect of London during the month of August. Although 
hundreds of thousands take their departure, there are 
millions who make their holiday enjoyable by roaming 
over the wealthy West-end during the absence of its more 
privileged residents. All day long you see crowds of 
men, women, and children, dressed in holiday attire, doing 
nothing except gaze in wonder and admiration at the 
stately mansions, now deserted, and at the public build- 
ings about which they know so little. Intermingled with 
them are large numbers of foreigners who have come over 
for their holidays, and again the goodwill of the month 
is shown by the splendid efforts of policemen, stray Guards- 
men, or members of the crowd to explain to the strangers 
in French or German the mystery of the building at 
which they are gazing. To many even a day in 
London out of the season is a horrible ordeal, but then 
they have lost the priceless resource of appre- 
ciating contrasts. Certain parts of the City, which one 
has been accustomed to frequent during June and July, 
seem as if some black death had suddenly swept away 
the inhabitants, leaving only the guardians of the law and 
a few stray cats and dogs behind. But if you go into any 
of the parks or any of the main thoroughfares where there 
are buildings of interest, you will find the metropolis gayer 
than ever and alive with sightseers. 





On entering Hyde Park during August you realise for 
the first time what an oasis it is to Londoners, for here 
thousands and thousands spend the only holiday they are 
able to afford. Hyde Park is never seen at its best during 
the height of the season. The fashionable throng on foot 
or on horseback, or in their motors and carriages, 
‘bejewelled and overdressed, seem artificial and out of 
place in the Park because it is not essential to their 
happiness. It is the people’s paradise, and its beauties 
care only really appreciated by them. To the wealthy and 


cultured it is but part of the prescribed round which’ 


fashion has ordained to stave off the ennui which comes 
from too much pleasure. But to many a man in the street 
‘it brings fresh hope, fresh inspiration, peace, and rest. 
As long as the wealthy are in town the poor man and his 
family keep in the background, and seem crushed by the 
‘splendour and magnificence around them. ‘They are found 
en the grass during the fashionable months, but by the 








first week in August theyeare treading the paths left 
deserted by the mighty. Their attitude is different; they 
are no longer crushed and dazed by their surroundings ; 
they are natural, cheerful, and at home. There is no lack 
of vehicles. Every coachman and many a chauffeur left 
behind brings out his carriage or his car just to keep the 
horses and the engines in condition, and drives round his 
wife and family with delighted groups of their friends. 
The rich man’s season lasts through June and July, and 
the poor man’s through August and September. Of the 
two we are not sure that the latter does not present 
the more edifying and pleasing spectacle. At any rate, it 
is by far the less vulgar and ostentatious. 





There is at least one man in England who takes no 
delight in holidays or rest, and that is Mr. Lloyd George. 
He has already burst forth with a characteristic utterance 
calculated to stir up all the old passions and to nullify 
the good results which may possibly arise from the further 
meetings of the Conference. He told his audience at 
Bodnant, North Wales, on Thursday last that he 
did not support the Woman’s Suffrage Bill because 
he considered it to be an undemocratic measure, 
and would only increase the number of Tory 
plural voters. “I am all for woman’s suffrage,” 
he said, “ but I want it all round.” “Whatever the Bill,” 
he went on to say, “I would not put it in front of the 
settlement of the House of Lords question. I would not 
put anything in front of that question It is paramount. 
We have undertaken the task, and it would be folly for 
us to drop it.” We commend these words to the other seven 
members of the Conference, At any rate, it seems that 
Mr. Lloyd George has little confidence that its labours will 
lead to a settlement of the question. 





Later in the day at a bazaar at Dolwyddelan the Chan- 
cellor made another interesting announcement. He said 
that within the next twelve months he hoped to introduce 
a scheme to make provision for persons who broke down 
before reaching the pension age. Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that this scheme was already prepared, 
and he had, he hoped, levied enough taxation to give 
it a start, This is interesting news for two reasons. 
In the first place, it shows that the Government expect 
to remain in office for at least another year. We always 
thought that they would cling to their lucrative posts as 
long as possible rather than face the country, which they 
know will call them to account. Then, again, there is an 
additional reason, In May or June there will be the Coro- 
nation. Honours are thickly distributed on such an historic 
occasion, and these mostly fall on the members and friends 
of that political party which happens t6 be in power at 
the time. No one loves a decoration so much as your 
democrat, who will howl down the old order until he 
gets a new one himself. Secondly, it is instructive as 
showing how the wild expenditure of the Radical Govern- 
ment, instead of being curtailed, is to be increased if they 
are allowed to remain in office. Once you start giving 
people old-age pensions because they are incapacitated 
there is no reason why the Budget should not reach the 
record figure of two hundred and fifty millions within a 
few years from now. Are those who are the victims of mis- 
fortune to be treated upon the same footing of equality 
as those whose break-up in health is due to their own 
self-indulgence, and how can you adequately discriminate 
between the two? In future, the drunkard reeling home 
from his evening’s debauch can comfort his wife and excuse 
his conduct to his children by pointing out that if only 
he keeps on long enough the State will send him a cheque 
to make good the self-inflicted injury to his constitution. 
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THE WAY TO ARCADY 


The world has sold her youthhood for a fee, 
And waxes weazen o’er her merchandise. 

Her dreams once golden with the sunshine free 
Have turned metallic, and her thoughts are wise 
With gain that erst to fancy’s glad emprise 

Were frankly given. A smoky tracery 
Defiles the sparse woods whence Titania flies— 

The way is lost that led to Arcady! 


There is no longer grail nor mystery, 
For impious hands have rent them, that despise 
What their mean craft surpasses. Silently 
In the deserted shrines the spider plies 
Her zealous thread. In vain the pilgrim tries 
To = the flowery fields of phantasy 
Through the rank weeds and briars that round him rise— 
The wav is lost that led to Arcady! 


Somewhere afar, under a shady tree, 
Beside his flock, an amorous shepherd sighs, 
Or with his pipe makes jocund minstrelsy 
Where rustic couples denen ‘neath sunny skies 
Till the light wanes, and then coy games devise 
And merry songs to pass the night—while we 
Sit in our dust and mourn to realise 
The way is lost that led to Arcady! 


Is there no help? Is this our destiny, 
That never more shall ope to mortal eyes 
The meadowlands of dream? Is there no key 
To lift the enchantment, or no sacrifice 
To appease the enchanter? Can no sage surmise 
The buried secret—give us liberty? 
Then our dead joy let this knell solemnise : 
The way is lost that led to Arcady! 


Comrade! we face the world in happier guise, 
For sundry bye-paths and green lanes there be 

Thither, we know, and laugh at him who cries, 
“The way is lost that led to Arcady!” 


P. J. F. 





WHERE THE PARTY SYSTEM 
FAILS 


Tue time has come when the national interest demands 
critical examination of the methods by which the country 
is governed. It is not well to live in a fool’s paradise, 
and to hug beliefs which have no foundation in fact. It 
is not well that unreasoning adherence to one party or the 
other is the only possible course open to men who wish 
to take their part in the good government of their country. 
To hold this view does not imply any sympathy with 
cranks such as the late Mr. Waldo Sibthorpe, who 
affirmed he had no confidence in either party. It 
arises inevitably from the decadence of principle 
which has gradually corroded machinery which once 
worked well. The party system had once its value. It 
meant the transfer of power in the highest interests of the 
commonwealth, and in obedience to the law of nature. The 
order of things changeth. The unexpected is the gem 
“concealed in life’s monotony,” and so the value and the 
interest of the party system lay in the fact that fresh 
ideals arose, and fresh minds sought to translate them 
into fact for the benefit of a nation, and incidentally of 
mankind. Ideals—can ideals be prostituted to adorn the 
election hoarding, or exist in an atmosphere of chaffer? 
Can the noble and ignoble spring from the same soil? 

The onlv sanction of the party system dwells 
character. Carlyle wrote: “ Divine persons are character 
born.” We do not look for divinity in party statesmen ; 
if we did, no small disappointment would be in store for 


in 





us. Ought good results, however, to be predicated from. 
the antithesis of character? Can character and its anti- 

thesis exist in the same human machine, and the one or 
the other be drawn upon according to the slot in which the. 
coin is placed? The experience of the world supplies. 
the answer. Unhappily it is the baser arts which. 
belong to the a system which are more frequently. 
‘drawn upon. The Galahad of politics has died a lingering 
death. Who has now a claim to sit in the “ siege perilous ”! 

The detriment to the national welfare is involved in the 
exaltation of the lower, the abasement of the higher aims. 
of men upon whose shoulders government rests. The truth, 
if it be unpalatable, may not be told. The necessary, 
if it be irksome, may not be insisted on. A virile people 
must be fed with pap. National character and national. 
security may go by the board if a lease’ of office can be- 
obtained or retained. What a farce is the supposed respon- 
sibility of the people when actual facts are studiously 
withheld from them. It is o to a nation to decree its. 
own downfall. It is not ri ft thet it should be cheated 
into bringing it to pass. The eyes of the people should 
be opened, blurred vision should be dispelled, the neces-. 
sities of the moment and the responsibilities of the future- 
should be depicted as in a panorama before them, and they 
should be given the chance of quitting them like men. It 
may not be possible to realise in actuality a haleyon age— 


“Then none was for a party ; 
Thien all were for the state.” 


It is, however, not impossible to devise a scheme of gov- 
ernment which would rest. on truth boldly told, and’ 
patriotism without flaw. 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 
ERA 


IV.—ROBERT BROWNING (concluded) ; ELIZABETH. 
BARRETT BROWNING. 


To define optimism as the doctrine that everything in this. 
world is ordered for the best, as does a certain reliable 
dictionary, may be correct etymologically and literally, 
but there are many convinced optimists who do not sub- 
scribe to such an extremely exhilarating belief. They 
realise that all is not for the best in this occasionally 
depressing planet; they know that thieves, impostors,. 
cheats, rogues of a thousand varieties, make rich livings,. 
and that the careless statement, “a man gets what he 
deserves,” is far from true. But, comprehending the 
existence of evil tendencies, of explicit sin glorying in its. 
prosperity, they seek determinedly for the good. Can we: 
but find it, they say, there glows a spark of the divine in. 
every man, however debased. They refuse to be saddened’ 
for long together; they will be for ever turning their 
clouds inside out to show the silver lining. 

Such a man was Robert Browning—an incurable 
optimist, a poet who never grew old. Possessing this pro- 
pensity to look on the bright side of things, he had also an 
indomitable faith. ‘“ However confused be the vision of 
Christ,” he once said, “where His love is there is the: 
Life, and the more direct the revelation of that Love the 
deeper and more vital its power.” Imagine the energy, 
the virile force, which two such lively elements must 
generate when mingled! Is it any wonder that in these 
processes of spiritual chemistry an explosion sometimes 
resulted? Neutrality was intolerable to this enthusiast ; 
by his nature he was compelled to take the side of the 
angels; his note’ is resounding, vigorous, full of cheer. 
Look at poor Sludge, the Medium. At the end of his con- 
fession, after admitting that he used every trick he could 
lay hands on, he exclaims : — 


“ This trade of mine—I don’t know, can’t be sure 





But there was something in it, tricks and all!’ 
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The tiny cinder of self-respect in the man flares up for 
just an instant—it may be to flicker out; at any rate, it 
was there, and anyone but Browning might have made 
Sludge an absolutely unmitigated villain, “There shall 
never be one lost good!” cries the poet :— 


What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound; 


but he fully admits that the evil is present, 

It has all a very different quality of philosophy from 
the serene optimism of Emerson—if we may use a writer 
of prose for purposes of contrast. Compare Emerson to 
a calm, bright lake; then Browning is a wild, stormy sea, 
leaping in the sunlight and loud with waves, sometimes 
overshadowed, but always animated. “Just when we're 
safest,” exclaims the unreligious Bishop ‘Blougram, 


“ there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, someone’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as Nature's self, 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul.”’ 


This, from the man who as a youth pored over Shelley's 
poems, makes a curious ony for those interested in 
psychology; it might be described as the victory of tem- 


perament over taste. Shelley, lamenting, seems dolorous 
enough ; — 


O world, O life, O time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 

No more—O, never more ! 


That sori of sombre appeal to the blind gods of fate 
Browning never wrote, 

It is, of course, open to the cynic to raise the point that 
Browning, as one of earth's favoured sons for whom the 
way was fairly smooth financially, deserves little credit 
for being an optimist—that we can all be tolerant and 
fairly cheerful when the wheels of life run easily and the 
jolts of the journey are softened by well-padded cushions, 
The position is defensible, but must capitulate to a keener 
scrutiny of the man, Browning’s optimism rested on o 
far securer basis than worldly comfort or appreciation, 
His mind drove down through the superficial pleasures, 
the obvious pains of life, and took root in truths which to 
him were eternal and incorruptible. Nor, as already indi- 
cated, was his motto the cheap “Whatever is, is best” of 
the sentimental fatalist; his capacity for anger, and the 
thunderous denunciations of some of his poems, prohibit 
that idea; also, doubtless, he perceived the absurdity of 
summing up our complex existence—love and labour and 
sorrow and joy—in such a portentous, dogmatic epigram. 
He argues with himself in lengthy monologues; he sets 
up an invisible, hypothetical antagonist or interlocutor, 
to whom he can appeal, with whom he can debate; to this 
personage he will jerk out a question—or a mere interro- 
gation without shape—and then rush on, leaving the 
answer to be inferred. And only the reader who reso- 
lutely refuses to be bewildered by such tricks can hope to 
get at the great heart of this excitable, yet intensely 
English, Browning. 

The extremely interesting particulars of Browning's 
love romance, his courtship of Miss Elizabeth Barrett, 
and the impetuous secret marriage which saved her life 
and opened to her a new world, can be obtained from many 
sources; we need not enlarge on them here. There is no 
doubt that these two, both to a certain extent famous, 
both writers, were as happy as it is given to mortals to be. 
“T can’t make Robert go out for a single evening,” wrote 
Mrs. Browning, “not even to a concert . . . yet we 
fill up our days with books and music, and a little writing 
has its share.” When he was nearly fifty, she wrote, 
“ He is infinitely handsomer and more attractive than when 
T saw him first,” Before he had ever met her, Browning 
was acquainted with and attracted by her verse; in much 





of it there seems a strange likeness to his own—but it is 
the reflection in the mirror, not the strongly en 
light which shines through the work of the husband, 
From the mass of Mrs, Browning’s work half a dozen 
poems, perhaps, stand out  brilliantly—taking . the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese” as one long poem. 

A great deal of her writing was little more than pretty, 
although in detached passages even of this section she has 
delightful arts of description. ‘“ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,” theatrical as it is, contains a very lifelike picture of 
an ultra-insular aristocrat :— 


High straight forehead, nose of eagle, cold blue éyes, of less 
expression 


Than resistance—coldly casting off the looks of other men, 
As steel, arrows,—unelastic lips, which seem to taste possession, 
And be cautious lest the common air should injure or distrain. 


The same poem exhibits some curiosities of rhyming 
which recall those of Browning himself: “ admiring ” and 
“iron,” “islands” and “silence,” “ terrace and 
“ heiress,” “ doorways” and “ poor was,” and several others 
which are either pranks with language or freaks of 
emphasis. Fault-finding, however, is a poverty-stricken 
form of criticism, and we will turn to an epic which 
Ruskin pronounced “the greatest poem of the century,” 
and of which Mrs, Browning wrote, “It is the ‘most 
mature of my works, the one into which my highest con- 
victions of work and art have entered ”—“ Aurora Leigh.” 
Without endorsing Ruskin’s profuse eulogy, we may 
acknowledge that in this poem Mrs, Browning achieved a 
wonderful and monumental work, and set forth with con- 
siderable lucidity her ideas concerning life and art. Its 
nine books are crowded with notable passages, some 
vividly descriptive, some abounding in philosophic energy. 
Unlike most lengthy narrative poems, it can be read 
through with no sense of fatigue. It has many pages 
which bite deeply, like a strong, penetrating acid, into the 
reader’s mind, No one who has read it once can forget 
that truly astonishing account of the wedding company 
in the fourth book; how the onlookers “clogged the 
streets, oozed into the church in a dark, slow stream, like 
blood”; how the throng of hideous idlers crushed at the 
church door ;— 

. Faces!—O my God, 

We call those, faces? men's and women’s . . aye, 

And children’s; babies, hanging like a rag 

Forgotten on their mother’s neck,—poor mouths, 

by clean of mother’s milk by mother’s blow 

Before they are taught her cursing. Faces? . . phew, 

We call them vices, festering to despairs, 

Or sorrows, petrifying to vices: no 

A finger-touch of God left whole on them, 

All ruitied, lost—the countenance worn out 

As the garment, the will dissolute as the act, 

The passions loose and draggling in the dirt 

To trip a foot up at the first free step ! 


In the fifth book occurs a magnificent outburst, a verit- 
able cry from the soul of the poet :— 


O sorrowful great gift 
Conferred on poets, of a two-fold life, 
When one life has been found enough for pain! 
We, staggering ‘neath our burden as mere men, 
Being called to stand up straight as demi-gods, 
Support the intolerable strain and stress 
Of the universal, and send clearly up, 
With voices broken by the human sob, 
Our poems to find rhymes among the stars, 


“ Aurora Leigh” is simply, reduced to its lowest terms, 
a novel in blank verse with a very ordinary plot; but it 
is so powerfully written, its digressions, dialogues, and 
interludes have so fine an onward sweep, that the reader 
is carried over the few tedious pages—and they are 
remarkably few—by the sheer impetus of the flow. M. 
Texte, in his clever little study, “ Elisabeth Browning et 
l’'Idéalisme,”* pays this epic many genuine and graceful 
compliments, He avers that it is “si riche en apergus, en 
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vues ingénieuses et fortes, en beautés de tout genre, qu’on 
peut, sans présomption, espérer y glaner encore et presque 
sans fin, Il n’y @ pas de livre plus actuel, 8’il 
existe un évangile de ce christianisme moderne qu’on 
nous promet, il est la.” The distinguished French critic 
also makes the acute remark that this “subtle and pro- 
found Aurora” was not “ born young—she became young.” 

The world has not much interest, speaking broadly, in 
narrative poetry of any length unless the poem refers to a 
railway accident or an adventure in a lifeboat—probably 
it cannot now spare the time to go through nearly four 
hundred pages of blank verse which, it must be admiwed, 
look rather formidable—and it has decided that by her 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese” the name of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning shall be perpetuated. The world, 
obstinate and wrong-headed as it may be for years, is 
generally fairly true in its final judgments. This sequence 
of passionate little poems, written with the most beautiful 
and delicate reserve during her husband’s courtship, and 
only shown to him after marriage, is worthy to stand 
among the purest love poems in our language. In utter 
gratefulness, 7 with inviolable dignity, she abandons her- 
self, soul and body, to her lover; she awaits his coming, 
grieves at his going, records his first kiss, knows no life 
save in him. “ The face of all the world is changed,” she 
writes, “since first I heard the footsteps of thy soul.” 

The opening sonnet is frequently quoted; one of the 
later gems (“ How do I love thee? Let me count the 
ways”) is also well known; the sixth and the twentieth 
are not so familiar, and we give them as instances of the 
solemnity which here and there seems to steep the writer's 
spirit. They are calm with the burdened tranquillity of a 

cep, swiftly moving river :— 


Go from me, Yet I feel that T shall stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow, Nevermore 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 

Of individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I forbore 
Thy touch upon the palm, The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double, What I do 

And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 


Beloved, my Beloved, when I think 

That thou wast in the world a year ago, 

What time I sate alone here in the snow 

And saw no footprint, heard the silence sink 
No moment at thy voice, but link by link 
Went counting all my chains as if that so 
They never could fall off at any blow 

Struck by thy possible hand why, thus I drink 
Of life’s great cup of wonder. Wonderful, 
Never to feel thee thrill the day or night 

With personal act or speech,—nor even cull 
Some prescience of thee with the blossoms white 
Thou sawest growing! Atheists are as dull, 
Who cannot guess God's presence out of sight. 


Inspired thus by the rich love that filled her life, Mrs. 
Browning became, as it were, transfigured, and her verse 
took upon itself the vesture of immortality. Inspired 
merely by the desire to write, by a pleasant subject, a 
touching theme, her verse, with the exceptions we have 
noted and a few others, such as “The Cry of the Chil- 
dren” and two or three lyrics, hardly rose above 
mediocrity. The critical reader may easily prove this for 
himself by spending an hour over the collected poems. 
The sonnet’s “scanty plot of ground” was not suited, as 
& rule, to her muse; she was too exuberant in her digres- 
sions and too technically careless to range her thoughts 
within its rigid fence; yet in these declarations of her 
life’s passion she chose, with a curious defiance of diffi- 
culties, to bind herself by the form of verse which of all 
forms demands the highest skill. To say that she was 
faultlessly successful would be an extravagance of praise, 











but she soared loftily on the wings of love, and now and 
again, in single instances, circled the noblest peaks of 
poesy, It is no wonder that for a time she could not be 
persuaded to publish poems so intensely personal. Brown- 
ing, however, saw at once that here was a gift too precious 
to be hidden, “I dared not reserve to myself,” he said, 
“the finest sonnets written in any language since Shake- 
speare’s.” And with those sincere words from her poet- 
husband, we may leave the great-hearted woman upon 
whom, when Wordsworth died, the Athenaeum urged that 
the Laureateship of England should be bestowed. 


THE GENTLE ART OF 
TOXICOLOGY 


Tut Empsron Marcus Avuretivs Antoninus, generally 
known to the world as Heliogabalus, was a cheerful youth 
of 134 years when, by an extraordinary stroke of good 
luck, he changed attainder into empire, and succeeded to 
the throne of his putative father, which interesting event 
took place in the year of grace 218. Heliogabalus was, 
furthermore, a boy who was born without scruples, and 
omitted to acquire any on his journey through this world 
of woe, mainly, as far as we can judge, on account of the 
persistent efforts of a tribe of female relations, whose 
example strikes one as being just about as pernicious as 
it was unfortunate to his tenure of office. The records of 
his reign leave us with the vivid impression of an orgy, 
sacrilegious, necromantic, and obscene. It is under the 
garb ~ a demon, who presided over the better part of the 
world, and an entire eclipse of intellect at the same time, 
that the late Mr. Gibbon has presented him to our view; 
in consequence of which the world of literature has given 
Heliogabalus a wide berth, being conscious that novels and 
history books, which ought to be padded with purity and 
scenery, had better leave him alone, because his cheerful 
disdain of righteousness was conducive to notoriety rather 
than fame. Humanly speaking, however, this is most unfor- 
tunate for the youth, He had fis good nee as is the case 
with most other people, but these his biographers omitted 
to mention, or mentioned in a connection which was unwel- 
come and obscure, Imagine a life of King Charles I, 
written at the dictation of Bradshaw, President of the 
Tribunal of Regicide, for special use during the political 
necessities of the year 1649, or even a life of the Protector 
Oliver Cromwell written by a lampoonist of the Restora- 
tion Parliament, and we should have a very fair idea of 
the class of literature which exists, purporting to be the 
authentic life and aims of this young Emperor of third- 
century Rome. In other words, the biographers had an 
axe to grind, which was not the laudation of the recently 
murdered chief of the State, but their own rise to power 
by means of justifying his relatives’ conspiracy before the 
eyes of a world still bitten by their Emperor’s megalomania. 

The art of toxicology was not confined to the House of 
Borgia; nor even to the famous stew of the Lady 
Locusta, of which Suetonius has , such an 
admirable description. This lady may have invented o 
way of cooking mushrooms which Nero, in reference to 
Claudian’s apotheosis, called the food of the gods; this 
was, however, an Imperial dish, and, as such, was reserved 
for the purple. It was not confined to the needle or the 
ring, which were patrician modes, and are now out of 
fashion. It was not even confined to the micro-organisms 
with which modern medical science has recently made us 
acquainted; these are all corrosives without a doubt, 
but there are and always have been toxics which threw the 
dilettanti of the Empire or the Renaissance into stupors 
of admiration, They are catalogued as libel and slander, 
and are even more convenient than the household drugs 
of the Borgia family, obviously less cumbrous than the 
mountain of venom whieh was found amongst Caracalla’s 
baggage, and certainly more maleficent than the microbes 
of modern medical research. Probably we,¢an all speak 
from a certain business experience of these specific forms 
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of the toxicological art. Certainly we have had recent 
opportunities for electioneering experience. Some few 
have heard actual terminological inexactitudes, or frigid 
and calculating lies in those regions which border on the 
‘Thames between the Westminster and Vauxhall Bridges ; 
others, again, have attended a police court in an unwill- 
ing, though official, capacity, and on all such the impres- 


sion has been permanently engraved that De Quincey was. 


not wrong when he talked about the art of poisoning, the 
art of eliminating without fuss and scandal such people 
‘as got in the way. This is precisely the attitude of those 
amiable authors who set themselves, at the bidding of his 
murderers, to write the life of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
‘otherwise nicknamed Heliogabalus, though quite why he 
got this name of opprobrium even Mr. Wainwright would 
‘be at a loss to explain, since the name in its Hellenised 
form expressed, at the time, neither the unpopularity 
nor the decadence which it has later come to symbolise. 

One circumstance stands to this Emperor’s credit. He 
“was young, beautiful, and fascinating—so much so, in fact, 
tthat during his six months’ banishment he captivated so 
‘many legionaries that the reigning Emperor incontinently 
shaved his head and beard and departed in a mail-van, he 
knew not quite whither. Heliogabalus’s parentage was 
involved. Not that this was either unusual or universally 
‘inconvenient. The general impression is that he was the 
‘son of Caracalla by his cousin, the Syrian lady Sommias. 
Like other events in his life, this has been disputed, 
‘however, and no one can possibly vouch for the arcana of 
‘the circumstances, while possibilities, if not actually 
‘similar, at least cognate, were thoroughly appreciated 
during the Renaissance. A further source of credit was 
his wealth. Youth has always beer adored, just as money 
has always been worshipped. Between them these two 
qualities have managed to monopolise the attentions of 
every drawing-room, prehistoric, pagan, and _ polite. 
Beauty and brains may be and have been talked away, but 
never money; however acquired, it is holy, its possessor 
adorable. Heliogabalus was no fool; he knew the advan- 
tages of these possessions, and at once began to make the 
most of them. He realised that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. Possessing youth and money, he knew that 
popularity was secured to Ma; so he went out with both 
hands full, and gave to the people of Rome tickets which 
‘were exchangeable, not for bread or trivial sums, but for 
‘gems, pictures, slaves, fortunes, ships, villas and estates. 
Naturally, the creator of such a shower was adored; he 
was frankly canaille, well meaning at that, and, as such, 
he seized hold on the Roman imagination. Probably it 
‘was the knowledge of this that awoke the self-willed, head- 
‘strong impetuosity which so mightily annoyed his aunt 
and grandmother. When a city like Rome, with over 
1,000,000 inhabitants, got enthusiastic, it could make a 
huge noise, and when that noise was applause, the 
recipient naturally found it heady. Heliogabalus under- 
estimated the power of women, especially relations; he 
flouted them, set them at nought, counteracted the all and 
‘sundry plots by means of which they endeavoured to cir- 
‘ccumvent his power in the State, and in consequence he 
paid the evel penalty. 

Rome’s first conquest had been women. Next she made 
the paterfamilias despotic, and in so doing made him 
monogamous as well. As a consequence, the mater- 
familias, though nominally servile, became what every 
woman with a husband to herself does become—absolutely 
supreme. This the youth was too young to understand ; 
he was defenceless, was without even that canonical per- 
mission to beat his women-kind which the Middle Ages 
and the restriction of the facilities for divorce brought in 
their train as the masculine prerogative. Heliogabalus 
flouted his female relations openly, and they, with feminine 
guile, set to work to undermine him secretly. Thev insti- 
tuted plots; spread stories of debauches so monstrous that 
they are now mythical; used the gold which their posi- 
tion and parsimony had enabled them to acquire, and 
used it to such purpose that after four years of generosity 
and extravagance the youth was killed with latrinm, as 





his father before him had beep. And then his obituary 
notices were entrusted to a certain number of office- 
seekers, these being rewarded for their toxicological efforts 
by the heartfelt generosity of the ladies, who trans- 
formed their nonentities into prefects of cities, governors 
of provinces, and senators of the empire, when the virus 
they had injected had spread sufficiently to make the posi- 
tion of the murderers secure. Yet while the vilified 
Emperor has secured an enduring notoriety, the names 
of his murderers are forgotten. The lives of good men are 
handsomely bound and never read, those of really bad 
men have not yet appeared; when they do there will be 
the same rush for them as there is towards the wildest 
beasts in the menageries, which invariably attract the 
most attention because of their pathological condition. 
Whether or not such things as these are induced by causes 
as yet obscure is debatable. 








REVIEWS 
ECHOES FROM THE PAST 


Intimate Society Letters of the Eighteenth Century. 
Edited by the Duxs or Arcytt, K.T. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. Two vols. 24s, net.) 


Turrz can be few persons who have not experienced, at 
some time or another, the quiet fascination of overhauling 
a bundle of old letters. The faded ink, the almost illegible 
line, the creased paper ready to tear at the slightest careless 
touch, all have a ey but we are conscious of a queer, 
rather solemn feeling, as of those who pry into secret places 
stealthily. Years ago, perhaps before we were born, we 
know that the writer must have sauntered into a certain 
room at a certain hour and written his thoughts upon this 
withered little sheet, then folded it and sent it off on its 
journeys, unheeding that in fifty or a hundred years’ time 
others would quiz his words curiously, would strive to 
piece together what manner of man he was from the tiny 
clues of temperament and individuality which escaped, with- 
out his knowledge, through the point of his pen. hat will 
become, we think, of our own missives? That letter of busi- 
ness, in which some spark of annoyance flared up to a sar- 
castic sentence—is it impaled securely on an office file, to be 
detached, brown and dusty and dingy, when we are past 
all earthly annoyances, and to bear its silent evidence that 
we were Put frail? That letter of love, in which we laid 
bare our soul to one we deemed in truest sympathy—does 
it rest in some dainty, beribboned packet, to be discovered 
decades hence, still faintly perfumed, by those who knew 
us but as a name? Who can tell! 

All such letters are worthy of note—it may be only 
psychologically so, inasmuch as they bridge the gulf of past 
years; but when, as in the case of this miscellany of 
eighteenth-century correspondence, which the Duke of 
Argyll has so ably edited and given to the world, they 
form an integral part of history and are written by men 
and women whose names are in many instances deeply 
graven in the tablets of the nation’s records, they become 
intensely interesting. Nobody is wounded (and this is a 
notable point) by the publication of these two bulky 
volumes, and there seems really no need for the almost 
apologetic introduction in which the Duke of Argyll pleads 
that a harmless curiosity may be legitimately gratified. 

With a lucid comment here and there, we are carefully 
piloted through the difficult passages; but the majority 
of the scribes explain themselves. In the first volume the 
themes are — ee relating to the union of 
England and Scotland, the Jacobite troubles of 1716 and 


1745, and various other matters. A diversion is created 
by some entertaining items in the domestic accounts of 

olyrood Abbey: “To a stone of cotten wickt candles, 
9s. 4d.”; “To a women 6 Days to clean the powther and 
copper things, 6s.”; and at least two of the entries seem 
somewhat mysterious, “To 2 Lums swiping 6d, each, 1s. ; 
To a cart of sea sand for the stars, 1s. 4d,” 
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Some of these epistles might well have inspired the 
courtly diction of “Esmond”; others are examples of 
redundant phrases. The famous Douglas case is the sub- 


_jact of considerable correspondence, but the letters which 


concern the beautiful Miss Gunning, afterwards Duchess 
of Hamilton, will demand more attention from the average 
reader. Tho reproductions of her portraits are admirable, 
as are also the facsimiles of handwriting and original 
documents which intersperse the text. 

The second volume, we imagine, will be found the more 
interesting by very many readers. The letters of Dr. 
Moore (father of Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna), 
travelling the Continent in charge of the young Duke 
of Hamilton, are delightful. The Duke, as a boy, could 
by no means be'safely left to his own devices—he was far 
too liable to fall if love at the slightest provocation. The 
good doctor was exercised strongly about him, according 
to a letter to the Duchess of Argyll, dated from Geneva 


-on September 28, 1772: 


He attached himself to a Madam Cozenof, a Lady with 
the Blackest and finest eyes in the world. The Duke says 
the Devil’s own Eyes cannot possibly be blacker. I believe 
he is a little Catched by Lady. Since he must have 
a flame (for his heart is like tinder) he cannot be better 
fixed. The Woman fortunately is Marryed. They say 
She is fond of her Husband. However, he ought not to 
trust too much to that. 

This is the third Passion the Duke has had since we 
cross’d the Sea. They generally affect his —_—? and 
I can make a pretty good guess of the highth of his 
Love by the Victuals he Refuses to eat. A Slight touch of 
Love puts him immediately from Legumes and all kind of 
Jardinage. If it arises a degree higher he turns up his 
nose at F’ricasses and Ragouts. Another degree and he will 
Rather go to bed supperless as taste plain Roasted Veal or 
Poulets of any sort. This is the utmost length his passion 
has ever come hitherto. 


As the duke seems then to have been but sixteen years 
of age, it was distinctly well that his mentor was present 
to look after him. 

Many great names occur in this collection. There are 
memories of Talleyrand and of Napoleon in a letter from 
Lord John Campbell to the Marquis of Lorne, dated from 
Paris, March 6, 1803. “ We were presented,” he writes, 
“to M. Tallerand, the Minister of the Interior”; and, 
after uncomplimentary references to this personage’s 
appearance, he proceeds to describe the grand parade in 
the Tuileries : 

_. The parade, consisting of about 7 or 8,000 men, 
being formed, Bonaparte mounted His white Horse and 
rode to the right of the line, passing close to the window 
where I was. He was dressed in a blue coat with broad 
white facings and Gold Epaulets, white pantaloons and 
Military boots. His Hat was quite plain, without any 
lace or ornament of any Kind. After riding along the 
lines both without and within the Iron rails, He returned 
to the great door of the Palace, where He sat on Horse- 
back for some time delivering Sabres and Muskets of 
Honor to several Soldiers. 

A letter from Miss Glassell (grandmother of the present 
duke) to Mrs. H. F. Cadell mentions her introduction to 
“the famous Cuvier,” who escorted her and her friends 
round the show-places of Paris in June, 1819. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson has a short note to “ Mr. Allen, Bolt Court, Fleet 
8t.,” dated from Pembroke College, Oxford, June 7, 1784, 
which we may quote in full: 

Dear Sir,— 

I came hither on Thursday without the least trouble or 
fatigue, but I do not yet perceive any improvement in my 
health. My Breath is very much obstructed, my legs are 
very soon tired, and my nights are very restless, swel 
went back next day, and is not yet returned. Miss 
Adams and Miss Moore are not yet come. How long I 
shall stay, or whither I shall go, I cannot yet guess. 
While I am away I beg that you will sit for me at the 
Olub, and that you will pa Betsy Barber five shillings 
a week. I hope I shall by degrees be better.—I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 
Sam: Jounson. 

Mrs. Hemans is represented by a lengthy letter, with 
an undercurrent of sadness, discoursing on her regret at 





never having visited Italy; the opening sentence shows 
forth the writer: “It is by such feelings of pure and heart- 
felt gratification as these which your Ladyship’s most 
kind letter could not but excite, that the many anxieties 
attendant upon a literary career, (especially when pursued 
by a Female), are occasionally overpaid.” But her star 
pales before the brilliant light of Madame de Staél, to 
whose emotional and highly interesting letters most readers 
will give the place of honour in the series. The astonish- 
ing fascination she exercised, despite her extraordinary 
appearance, will ever be a mystery; as with George Sand, 
she seems to have possessed some potent magnetism, some 
psychic power, that brought men to her feet. Here is 
sketch by the Countess de Boigne of the French enchan- 
tress : 

At first Madame de Staél seemed to me ugly and 
ridiculous. A big red face, a complexion by no means 
fresh, hair arranged in a manner which she called 
picturesque, in other words, badly done, arms and 
shoulders bare, a white muslin blouse and no shawl or 
veil of any kind. . She held a small twig which she 
was constantly twiddling in her fingers, with the object, 
I think, of showing off a very beautiful hand. At the end 
of an hour I was entirely under Her charm. 

From Coppet, on the 23rd July, 1803, Madame de Staél 
writes to Lord John Campbell : 

I beg of you often to write some lines at the end of your 
taneuial and your letters, written on a little piece of paper : 

“T love you, I am well,” and if possible “I expect you 
there on such and such a day.”” There, those will be lines 
that will do more good than all the power of the First 
Consul can ever attain! Is it not sweet to think that in 
the midst of the empire of power the empire of affection 
remains, and that friendship still disposes of happiness? 
I receive this moment a most touching letter from you, 
as is ever all that comes from you. I am much relieved 
in my mind to hear that Robertson has joined you, for the 
English are in flight from Lausanne. Ah, what a tyranny ! 
If thie letter reaches you in time for us to meet again in 
Germany, ah! my dear Lord, do wait for me there. 1 
love you each day more and more. There are in your 
mind treasures that I may reveal to you yourself, and you 
will again become happy in knowing what you yourself 
are worth. Write to me, write to me—never will you 
have inspired a more tender sentiment in any being! 


With this letter, which is given with many others, both 
in the original and in translation, our notice of these 
remarkable volumes must close, though it would be easy 
to go on quoting passage after passage with no danger of 
wearying our readers. In such a miscellany there are 
inevitably a few tedious pages here and there; some of 
the more personal letters might perhaps have been wisely 
omitted; but for all who are interested in life as it was 
lived a century ago, and who value the sharp side-lights 
on historic affairs which such correspondence can invariably 
give, these “Intimate Society Letters,” judiciously con- 
noted and arranged as they are, will prove a mine of enter- 
tainment and information. 





THE PRINCIPLES. OF 
PRAGMATISM 


The Principles of Pragmatism. By H. Heatn Bawpen. 
(Constable and Co. 6s. net.) 


Proresson Henry Jones, in his admirable lectures on 
“Tdealism as a Practical Creed,” recently pointed out 
that while certain philosophic ideas such as Mind or 
Reason or Will seemed simple enough at first glance, 
they are simple only in the sense in which the seed of a 
plant is simple. “Its complexities are hidden, and its 
powers are asleep; it requires the whole scheme of nature, 
earth and sea and sky and the revolving seasons, all in 
one conspiracy, to bring them forth.” Their intricacies 
can be explained, however, by the aid of concentrated 
study and rigorous logic, and it is to this elucidation of 
philosophic matters apparently hopelessly abstruse, more 
especially with their relation to practical life as lived by 
the plain man, that the pragmatist devotes himself. It is 
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curious that the word “ pragmatism,” which infers action 
rather than thought, should have become the starting-post 
of so many races toward the goal of philosophy. ho 
are we—what are we—why are we here on this little earth 
that “spins like a fretful midge” among the stars!— 
these, and their like, are questions which philosophers 
have been asking for thousands of years, have been tryin 

to answer in thousands of ways, In a fair proportion o 
cases the good gentlemen who take upon their shoulders 
the task of expounding the universe have found their poor 
wits floundering or fast embedded in a morass of stagnant 
theories, a vertuable slough of despond, and have had to 
implore the aid of some other kindly disposed wisencre, 
who has chanced to pass the same way, to help them up its 
slippery bank, 

Pragmatism, as the author of this treatise intimates 
in his opening statement, is really a reaction against the 
too speculative schemes of metaphysical research which 
held aloof from practical affairs, but which for many years 
have been the only systems available for the perplexed 
student, “At the outset the preguete must not only 
admit but insist that theory and practice imply each other 
in the most intimate way”: 


A philosophy may give assurance of God, freedom, and 
immortality, but if it bakes no bread it is sure sooner or 
later to be called to aceount, What the practical man 
wishes is a theory of life, not of the afterlife; a philosophy 
of this world, not of a hypothetical heaven, 


Looks which profess to be guides to the attainment of 
dlear conceptions on these important opnee se they 
crowd upon us nowadays—may be roughly divided into 
two Glasses: those which thoroughly bewilder the seeker 
after truth, and those whish leave him with the feeling 
that he has been assisted over the steep places, has been 
helped by one who holds high a weleome lamp to decipher 
another of the diffeult signposts along his sinuous and 
intersected road, Difficult, we say advisedly—for there 
is no —_ highway to knowledge of ourselves and our 
relationship to the universe, no primer by which 
philosophy can be learned “in six easy lessons”; the 
acquisition ef even a modicum of such knowledge means 
hard reading and close thinking, When, therefore, a 
volume appears which is written with exceptional insight, 
sympathy, and clarity of expression, and which while in 
no way “ writing down” to the beginner's limited compre- 
hension, puts ideas that are by their very nature com- 
pies in a lucid and level-headed manner, we welcome it 
1eartily, Professor Heath Bawden, to whose “ Principles 
of Pragmatism” we refer, has spared no pains about his 
labour of interpreting a science and a scheme of life which 
at times seems to transcend the powers of language, The 
thought will occasionally intrude, when we consider the 
number of books whose authors set themselves bravely 
at their Sisyphus-like task, what is the use of this thicket 
of words in which the ultimate significance seems to slip 
and to elude us, to peer and to vanish? Why can we not 
— live our lives simply and sanely, not bothering our 
eads about such apparently irrelevant matters as whence 
we come and whither we go, why a flower or a star or a 
sunset hold wondrous dreams and incommunicable 
mysteries, how our minds and bodies are differentiated 
and related, and a hundred other poetic and philosophic 
conjectures? Then steps in the philosopher remonstrant, 
with minatory finger, reminding us that in so reasoning 
we are illogical—we stand in our own light, lose our sense 
of perspective, and forget that “it is better,” as Robert 
Louis Stevenson said, “to emit a scream in the shape 
of a theory than to be entirely insensible to the incon- 
gruities of life and take wentiiieg as it comes in a for- 


lorn stupidity.” The inquiries of pragmatical philosophy 
are not barren, neither are they remote from the interests 
of everyday life; they are essentially practical. “In the 
last analysis,” says Professor Bawden, “philosophy is 
simply having a point of view in life, insisting on under- 


standing things as far as possible, instead of going it 
blindly.” 








A method of adjustment in our rapport with things 
spiritual—we use the word in no religious sense—must 
certainly tend to assist us in our earthly progress; in fact, 
it will often mean progression instead of retrogression. 
Two groups of phenomena are ours to investigate—our- 
selves, and the outside world, the universe, Upon what 
we make of the endless relationships between the two, our 
actions and their reactions, depends our ere in this 
life; and who knows whether some day, by the instant 
flash of an exploring mind, we may not learn something 
about the next! 

Luminous passages abound in this fascinating book; in 
fact, we should rank the author with Professor William 
James for a delightful ease of exposition and a certain 
flicker of humour which is lambent here and there among 
the necessarily serious p ; to compose a volume on #0 
exigent a theme without becoming “heavy” is something 
of a feat, On the diffoulty of true and precise expression 
by means of language his remarks are excellent: 


The longer we live and reflect upon the meaning of life, 
the more we feel that the deepest motives which underlie our 
conduct are too subtle to admit of exact statement. There 
ate all sorta of wonderful things that happen to people 
which do not get written down . . . experiences which words 
are too clumay or too colourless to deseribe, Yet these 
unrecorded moments are usually the moat real, in the two- 
fold sense of beng at once the most sensibly actual and the 
most imaginatively ideal, The poet and the artist often 
succeed in conveying hints of these finer nuances of feeling 
but they elude the gross methods and measurements of 
aclence and the abstract poerel formulas of philosophy, 
. +» In termes of so imperfect a medium as the spoken or 
written word it is diffloult even to suggest the more delicate 
tints of feeling and the finer shades of thought which are 
the veal though invisible forees which determine our acts, 
»» + How difloult it is te say just what one means, much 
more to write it! The import of the terma we use seems 
to lie in the ae gesture, intonation, inflection, 
accent, and general attitude which are capable of only 
partial embodiment in the verbal forms, The real meaning 
we say, ie “ between the lines,’’ An important part of 
Uiovary oviticiam is the interpreting of what an author 
explici ly saya in terme of what there is other evidence that 
he meant to say, . , » A word is a device for preserving the 
meaning or value of former experiences without again going 
through them, It conserves the thought of the past; it is 
a sort of memory by which we live over past situations, 


By this little digression, if digression it be, the author 
proves himself comfortably practical; but he never loses 
sight of the ideal, “Men cannot get along, and remain 
civilised, without ideals, It is not only the lover, idolising 
the object of his affection, who is actuated by ideals; the 
successful statesman, scientist, or man of business, ‘a 
always an idealist,” 

Our consciousness, the multiple sense organ, we might 
term it, by which we receive, appreciate, and value our 
impressions from the universe around us, forms the 
subject of a masterly analysis which time and space— 
those recurrent problems of both philosophers and ordinary 
men—will not permit us to quote, Quotation, indeed, is 
rather embarrassing when we are concerned with a work 
of this description, for the argument is so evenly logical 
from start to finish that the reader who judges the author 
by a paragraph detached from its context is apt to judge 
indifferently. 

“ Our knowledge,” said Professor James, in his valuable 
book “ Pragmatism and Common Sense,” “ grows in spots. 
The spots may be large or small, but the knowledge never 
grows all over; some old knowledge always remains. . . . 
New truths are resultants of new experiencers and of old 
truths combined with and mutually modifying one 
another.” The author amplifies this statement judiciously 
in his section entitled “ Truth,” pointing out the danger 
of pinning our faith to beliefs whose bases have been under- 
mined by the restless tools of progress; “what was once 
true is not necessarily always true.” ‘Truth varies, as 
Professor Caird has pointed out: “ The kinds of truth are 
widely different; poetic truth does not lie on the surface 
any more than scientific truth.” In the search for truth— 
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that is, for an established and workable principle by which 
all life may be guided, all evil corrected, all good enhanced 
—the philosopher plays a large part; his lantern, and 
that of the poet, may be of different colours, but they both 
illuminate the way. 

With a short consideration of one of the final chapters, 
wherein Professor Bawden argues finely and almost forensi- 
cally that perfection is dynamic, not statio—is “the 
capacity and fact of life, of growth, of development, of 
evolution—not finality,” we must close our review of his 
suggestive and worthy treatise, His argument here indi- 
cates a new outlook on Absolutism, the doctrine of an 
eternal, timeless reality, which offers much food for 
thought. “ Who of us would wish for an experience,” he 
writes, ‘no matter how large or how exhaustive, provided 
that this meant the end of all capacity for growth, expan- 
sion, evolution of the new! e would not take the 
Absolute for a gift if it meant this—if it meant that there 
would be acthing more to do, nothing to feel, nothing 
more to think!” Here speaks the pragmatist—the man 
of action, relentlessly opposed to the contemplative 
quietist; and we find ourselves in entire concord with this 

ortion of his creed, Only in one or two instances, and 
{hone pertaining to minor points, are we at variance with 
the author—inatances in which it would be petty to pick 
a quarrel after finding so much to approve and to nie 
The whole book is a valuable addition to philosophic 
literature, and in its avoldence, wherever possible, of the 
enigmatioal jargon which is so freely employed by most 
exponents of metaphysios, it sets an example which other 
writers may well follow, So far as we know, Professor 
William James is the only scholar who can treat an 
=e intricate theme with a comparable interest and 
charm, 


THE PROBLEM OF SPORT 


A Sporteman of Limited Income, By J, A, Barpans, (Mel- 
rose, 7a, 6d, net.) 
Taape is by no means the only victim of our popular 
system of legislation, Sport, it would seem, has reached 
an abnormal state, because only the abnormal can over-' 
step the prohibitive boundary which collectivism, no matter 
of what kind, draws. In other words, sport has become 
the special privilege of the wealthy class, the general 
sportsman, as Mr, Shrid es argues in this most entertain- 
ing work, being a rare if not a wholly missing factor in 
tha sporting world of to-day, Thus we are informed that 
“the man who, could once live fairly comfortably in the 
country on his few hundreds a year is now between the 
devil and the deep sea, and being squeezed out of existence 
between paupers, to whose luxurious idleness he contri- 








butes, und the millionaires from South Africa and else- | 


where, fur whose motor-cars he has to provide roads, of the 
use of which he is day by day being completely deprived.” 


Now, whatever objections may be made to such plain talk, | 


there can be no question about the sanity of the author's 
prime argument. Sport is, indeed, in a bad way; by 
which we mean that England is not the free and happy 
country she once was. Free she may be to do things on a 
popular scale which, under the circumstances, is a very 


extravagant one; but, in an individual sense, and therefore | 


in a characteristic sense, she has long since been given to 
tyranny. Character, whether it be in trade, sport, politics, 
or literature, appears to be of small or no account where 


‘died. For, whether we ever 
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utariling fact of executive injustice rather than fairness. 
Like trade, politics, literature, and art, sport is not now 
for the individual of moderate means, but for the individual 
of exceptional wealth. It is next to impossible for a man 
with a moderate amount of capital to engage in any kind 
of business with any chance of success, True, he may 
possibly make a bare living, but he may even stand to lose 
that. We all know that the politician or author must 
possess money bofore genius, So it is with the sportsman, 
who, should his income happen to be below a certain 
high and almost prohibitive standard, is cruelly deprived 
from participating in healthy relaxation. The matter and 
purpose of Mr. Bridge's book is therefore of supreme im- 
portance if sport is to be rescued from such an extremo 
dosition, 
There is, at the present time, a class of dangerous 
sophists who declare. that our rare svstem benefits 
rather than hurts the individual of moderate means. They 
bring forward, as an example, the cheapness of such a 
system. They ¢ tsely ignore the vulgarity of that or 
ness, or where they do admit the vulgarity they invariably 
confuse it with character, Take, as an example, literature, 
It is possible, on account of this cheapness, to enter the cot- 
tage of w labouring man and find him the proud possessor 
of a small classical ers But the mere possession of 
such a library proves nothing in regard to the man’s taste 
or oritioal abifity, Yet the panderers to our popular 
idiosyneracios would have us believe that it does, As a 
matter of fact, they discover an exceptional case, and apply 
it generally, Again, it is possible, through mere popu- 
larity, for a working man to become a member of Parlin 
ment, But the mere popeleent of the man does not prove 
his Atness for such a responsible position, Coming to the 
world of sport, the mere popular facilities for witnessing 
sport oni not to be confused with the characteristics that 
yroduce it, England, because she has a hundred thousand 
fndividuale to witness a football or cricket match, is not 
en that account a sporting country, Idle interest is a 
poor substitute for active indulgence, Between the two 
here appears 8 ba no  eonee characterisation of sport 
other than that Which 1s fostered by the money-bage of your 
millionaire, who alone can afford to cope with the absolute 
system of extravagance set up by pores desire, 

Things, indeed, have arrived at a fine pass when the 
individual of limited means, who outnumbers by a vast 
majority the individual of unlimited means, is robbed of 
all active and healthy enjoyments, because a popular 
system makes them a financial impossibility, All true 
sportsmen should be grateful to Mr, Bridges for this timely 
warning, as also for the delightful reminiscences of a life- 
time of sport, not the least interesting of which are the 
incidents associated with a prolonged sojourn in America, 





GEORGE MEREDITH: AN UN- 
FINISHED NOVEL 


Celt and Saxon. By Goran Merepiru. (Constable and 

Co. 6s.) , 
Wirn an inevitable sense of sorrow and regret we take 
up this volume, as of those who handle reverently some 
old letter, some scrap of eine: left by a friend who has 
new him or not, George 


|| Meredith was a friend.. We recall the stirrings of heart 


the popular idea rules. The state of society might be very | 


different if, through the popular desire for freedom, | 


character instead of gross riches became the recognised 
ground of value. With Mammon as the popular idol, it is 
not to be wondered at that individualism, and with it 


every sense that goes to build up character, is an almost | 


unknown qualification in the executive power of the nation, 
Now, as the executive power reaches the most insignifi- 
cant part, so, as far the sport of the nation is concerned, 
the individual either suffers or benefits through it, 
y his own personal experiences, which date as 
far back as the “fifties,” Mr. Bridges discloses the 


which many a well-loved passage and phrase induced: the 
wooing of Richard Feverel and eae delicate as a rare 
pastel drawing; the incomparable chapter which “treats 


| of a midnight bell,” in “ Diana of the Crossways”; Clara 


Middleton, “stooping to the billow” of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne’s proprietorial caress; Wilfrid Pole, who “ could 
pledge himself to eternity, but shrank from being bound 


| to eleven o’clock on the morrow morning”; Matey Wey- 


| of the smooth, green rol 


burn and Aminita, sagas “silently, high, low, creatures 
er”; and numberless others. 


| Remembering the first fine thrill, can we wonder that the 
_ author who became so welcome a companion of our soli- 
, tary hours gradually drew near to us in spirit, or that 
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when, only fifteen months ago, he passed away, we felt 
the intimate, irremediable pang of a personal grief! 
Hence, in this voice from across the grave, we are set 
dreaming of the days long gone when its clear tones spoke 
cheerily the password of entry into a magical, untravelled 
realm, and when the future yet held for us the brightness 
of books unread, written by his hand. 

There is no need for criticism to tread lightly in our 
consideration of “Celt and Saxon,” although its pages hold 
no transcendent portrait, no unforgettable moment; it is 
still the gallant, scornful, laughter-loving mind inform- 
ing the pen with quaint, packed sentences and creating 
extraordinary people. Unnatural people they often are, 
whose colloquies are sheer Meredithese, and whose actions 
have to await, as ever, the flight of the philosophic Hippo- 
griff—but people whom we nevertheless delight to meet, 
whom we could not wish to be otherwise. Character, 
rather than incident, is to the fore, since the novel is 
unhappily incomplete, although there are indications of 
some very pretty future complexities and entanglements. 
The story breaks off, to the reader’s infinite regret, just 
when we seem on the verge of one of those exquisite, 
idyllic love-scenes which none save George Meredith has 
ever conceived in such perfection. Philip O’Donnell, who 
has lost the woman he adored, Adiante Adister, is poised 
afpenenty on the eve of falling in love with practical and 
pleasant Jane Mattock; and as the faithless, beautiful 
Adiante has married someone who is sketched as “a sexa- 
genarian rake and Danube adventurer, in person a descrip- 
tion of falcon-Caliban, containing his shagginess in a 
frogged hussar-jacket and crimson pantaloons, with hook 
nose, fox eyes, grizzled billow of frowsy moustache, and 
chin of a beast of prey,” we foresee complications when she 
appears. Unfortunately she is only heard of, never seen, 
as far as the eae goes; but it cannot be doubted that the 
author intended her to play a rich part later on—in fact, 
we feel sure that in her he would have added one more to 
his portrayals of peerless womanhood. She would be no 
Diana, with a spirit “leaping and shining like a mountain 
water”; rather would she have resembled Lady Charlotte 
Chillingworth, though more voluptuous and full-blooded. 
Patrick, wen ty impressionable and emotional brother, 
fall in love with her pictured face the first time he saw it: 


Adiante illumined an expanded world for him, miracu- 
lous, yet the real one, only wanting such light to show its 
riches. She lifted it. out of darkness with swift throbs 
of her heavenliness as she swam to his eyelids, vanished and 
dazzled anew, and made these gleams of her and the dark 
intervals his dream of the winged earth on her flight from 
splendour to splendour, secrecy to secrecy—follow you that 
can, the youth whose heart is an opened mine, whose head 
is an irradiated sky, under the spell of imagined magical 


beauty, She was bugle, banner, sunrise, of his inmost ambi- 
tion and rapture. 


There are many paragraphs in this book of that clear- 
cut, incisive description of which Meredith was a master, 


One such we may quote, from the chapter headed “ Cross- 
ing the Rubicon”: 


Rough weather on the Trish sea discharged a pallid file 
of passengers from the boat at Holyhead just as the morning 
sun struck wave and mountain with one of the sudden spark- 
ling changes which our South-westers have in their folds 
to tell us after a tumultuous night that we have only been 
worried by Puck, The scene of frayed waters all rosy- 
golden, and golden-banded heathery height, with the tinted 
sand, breaking to flights of blue, was resplendent for those 
of our recent seafarers who could lift an eye to enjoy it. 
Freshness, illumination, then salt air, vivid distances, were 
a bath for every sense of life. You could believe the breast 
of the mountain to be heaving, the billows to be kissing 
fingers to him, the rollers shattered up the cliff to have run 
to extinction to scale him. He seemed in his clearedged 
mass King of this brave new boundless world built in a 
minute out of the wreck of the old. 

No one familiar with Meredith’s work ‘could have a 
moment’s hesitation as to the writer of that passage; and 
the name leaps again to the mind when we read such a 
sentence as this: “The drop of the letter to the signature 
fluttered affectionately on a number of cordial adjectives, 
like the airy bird to his home in the corn.” 








Here and there “the Philosopher peremptorily demands 
the pulpit,” although not so deliberately as in Sandra 
Belloni,” where he is allowed to speak his asides as a per- 
sonified and humorous critic. Only once does he come 
near to fatiguing the reader; the section devoted to “The 
Mattock Family ” seems to flag, probably because we have 
only become interested in one member of that redoubtable 
group—Miss Jane Mattock. But in the dissertation 
embodied in chapter xvi., “Of the great Mr. Bull and the 
Celtic and Saxon view of him,” we are at home with the 
real, quizzical, ironic Meredith who discoursed on < The 
Magnanimity that is in Beer,” in chapter xi. of Sandra, 
and who rocked us with irrepressible laughter throu hout 
chapter xii. of “ Evan Harrington,” where “ Ale is Shown 
to have one Quality of Wine.” The temptation to quote 
is irresistible, but we must limit our example to the intro- 
ductory lines: 

India, our lubber giant, had ceased to kick a leg, and 
Ireland, our fever invalid, wore the aspect of an opiate 
slumber. The volcano we couch on was quiet, the gritty 
morsel unabsorbed within us at an armistice with the gastric 
juices. Once more the personification of the country’s 

rosperity had returned to the humming state of roundness. 

rade whipped him merrily, and he spun. 
Thus spinning, the author whips him still more—severely, 
but never maliciously; poor John Bull is twirled until 
we are vertiginous with watching him. He is contrasted 
with the Celt; and this reminds us that throughout the 
book there is an undercurrent of comment and conversa- 
tion bearing on the Irish temperament and the English— 
on the inherent antagonism between Celt and Saxon. The 
love story, could it have been finished, would probably 
have pivoted on this as a central point; as it is, we are 
left with discussions and monologues on the subject, one 
at least of which is too long for our patience. The diffi- 
culty is, of course, that we cannot see the book as a whole. 
An unfinished work is inevitably out of drawing; had we 
the full scheme before us, each chapter, each interlude, 
would—it is more than likely—fall accurately into its 
allotted place and assist our view. We gaze at the church, 
and miss the tower which’ should complete the edifice, 
round it off, and endow it with shapeliness and proportion, 

We can only muse, then, on what might have been 
could this last work of the t Victorian novelist have 
been given fully to the world; our criticism is necessaril 
baffled. We look back along the perspective of that gal- 
lery of his magnificent portraits, and wish that the shadowy 
face of Adiante might find a place there; but it is not to 
be; the brush and palette are softly laid aside, and the 
master-artist rests. 


THE THEATRE 


Ir is a great pity that the one-act play in the hands of 
well-known actors and actresses has not proved a success- 
ful experiment on the stage of the Variety Theatre. Apart 
from the fact that a heterogeneous programme made up 
of performing dogs, tumbling men, freak musicians, eon- 
jurers, ladies with nimble feet and nasal voices, the cine- 
matograph, and other items too numerous to mention, is 
relieved by the introduction of a one-act play; the latter is 
also the means of providing those actors and actresses whose 
work is too good for them to be permitted to appear on 
the same stage with actor-managers and their children, 
with a livelihood, and it gives the budding playwright his 
first opportunity. For the matter of that, it also gives the 
expevienced playwright a chance of using a plot or an idea 
which is not long enough for the evening bill and which, 
under existing circumstances, he cannot use owing to the 
fact that theatre managers cannot afford to include good 
one-act plays in their programmes. We watched with 
— interest the appearances of such artists as Mr. Her- 

ert Waring, Miss Margaret Halston, Mr. Dawson Mill- 
ward, Mr. Charles Bryant, Miss Ellaline Terriss, Miss 
Zena Dare, and others in one-act plays. Without excep- 
tion the pieces which they took to the music-halls well 
deserved to fail. The same must be said of the little play 
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especially written by Henry Arthur Jones for Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Bourchier. In every instance the writer 
laboured under the erroneous belief that the people who go 
to music-halls are less intelligent than the people who go 
to the theatres. They did not take the trouble to discover 
that the people who go to the music-halls are the people who 
used to go to the theatre, but who now go to the music- 
halls because they consider, and with every justification, 
that they get more for their money and better entertain- 
ment than is provided for them by theatre managers. 


We saw most of these one-act plays, and they were, to 
put it kindly, unfitted for producing even at a charity 
matinée at which anything is considered to be good enough. 
It was really pitiful to watch able artists struggling to give 
some sort of verisimilitude to the rubbish they were asked 
to say. It was also a peculiar thing to watch the artists 
themselves purposely acting badly because they had been 
told that they must broaden their methods. It was 
instructive to see how these things were received. 
Generally the audiences listened for a moment or two, and 
then slipped away, to return when the sound of the band 
announced a new item. Others who were too nervous or 
too polite to force their way out of the middle of rows of 
seats remained to jeer and talk and strike matches. And 
yet it is notorious that given an excellent thing there is 
no more enthusiastic audience to be found than that of a 
music-hall. Albert Chevalier, whose genius was unappre- 
ciated by the theatre managers, came into his own on the 
music-hall stage. His rendering of a little pathetic song, 
in which as a very old man he had lost his wife, and sat 
in his kitchen and interpreted the optimism of an old 
grandfather clock, was listened to breathlessly by a series 
of crowded audiences. His “turn,” as it is called, was 
sheer poetry, an exquisite gem of art. It is the greatest 
ignorance to suppose that an audience which can appreciate 

r. Albert Chevalier is incapable of appreciating the best 
work of our dramatists. 


In the case of “ The Knife,” Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's 
little play to which we have referred, its unreality, its 
crude melodramatic effects, and the exaggeration of the 
acting, were all only too obvious, even to the man in the 

allery. We have recently seen how splendidly success- 
ul were the efforts of the Russian dancers at the Palace 
Theatre. In no theatre in London was there anything so 
artistic to be seen. In engaging Mlle. Pavlova, the 
directors of the Palace Theatre did not for one moment 
suppose that they were running any risk, or that they 
were asking their audience to accept something which was 
too intelligent for them to understand and appreciate. 
The same can be said of the directors of the Hippodrome 
when they engaged Madame Réjane to appear in a little 
French play. 

The fact remains therefore that the non-success of the 
English one-act play is wholly and entirely due to the 
stupidity of the writer and the actor. It requires no 
special gift of observation and no special knowledge of 
music-hall audiences to know that they are far more dis- 
criminating and critical than playgoers. We hope there- 
fore that, having learnt their lesson, the excellent artists 
who are unable under existing conditions to obtain regular 
“ loyment in the theatres, will appreciate the lesson 
which they must have learnt, and try again with better 

lays. We should like to see those of our novelists whose 

ooks show that they possess the dramatic instinct, take 
up the writing of one-act plays. We know from their few 
produced efforts that they are fot yet able to master the 
great difficulties of writing plays of three and four acts. 
We think that the music-halls, since, as we have shown, the 
theatre proper offers no opening for the budding dramatist, 
should give them the opportunity which they desire. It 
is time that Mr. Wells, Mr. Percy White, Mr. J. 0. Snaith, 
Madame Albanesi, the Baroness von Hutten, Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, Mr. Jack London, Mr. William de Morgan, Miss 
Winifred Graham, Mr. de Vere Stacpoole, Mr, Anthony 
Hamilton, Mr. A. E. W. Mason, Mr. — Gibbs, Mr. 
Rafael Sabatini, and the rest entered the fleld of play- 
writing. New blood is very badly required on the English 








stage, which is suffering from staleness. It seems almost 
absurd that the London theatres should be drawing from 
France and America so freely. We are perfectly sure that 
it is because native writers do not take their courage in 
both hands and force the hearing which they so well 
deserve. With so many of our best actors and actresses 
waiting for good one-act plays, all that our novelists have 
to do is to provide them. We do not for a moment sug- 
gest that it is easy to write even a one-act play, for good 
one-act plays can be counted on the fingers of two hands. 
It was, however, from the writing of a one-act play that 
Mr. Frederick Fenn, Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, Mr. Alfred 
Sutro, and many others won their spurs. 

Reverting to Mr. Robert Arthur’s enterprise, we learn 
that he is about to start at the Coronet Theatre a series 
of stock seasons, not only for the production of old plays 
but of new ones. We understand that he commences pro- 
ceedings early in September with an original piece entitled 
“ Sister Anne,” written by Madame Albanesi, and that he 
has engaged, among others, Miss Marion Terry and 
Mr. Aubrey Smith. e Coronet Theatre will in future 
deserve the attention of the critics, and, we trust, of the 
British public. Mr. Robert Arthur’s reversion to an old 
system will be, we feel sure, the first of many such rever- 
sions in outlying and provincial theatres. Those theatres 
have for some time past been doing very badly. The 
have felt the influences of very inferior companies, whic 
have been sent out with the idea that anything is good 
enough for the country. What has happened in London 
has happened in the country, for the same reason. Those 
people who desire to be entertained have left the theatre 
for the music-halls, and theatres are in consequence in a 
bad way. We have ourselves seen at such places as 
Brighton well-known London plays acted by people whose 
métier is the kitchen and the shop. The managers who 
have sent these plays out have cut down expenses to such 
® fine point that they have utterly ruined touring business 
and have rendered the er public very suspicious 
of the theatre. It will take many years before these 
theatres regain confidence for the play in which there is 
no greatly advertised London name, That there still is 
a large public eager and willing to support the provincial 
theatres is proved by the fact that Mr. Terry, Mr. Waller, 
Mr. Alexander, and Sir Herbert Tree take more money 
on tour than they frequently do in London. It will be a 
spleu.did thing for the provinces if Mr. Robert Arthur’s 
example be widely followed. Actors and actresses will 
then not have to complain so bitterly of unemployment, 
and, in the long run, though drawing smaller salaries, 
they will earn larger, because more regular, incomes. 


COMIC OPERA AND THE CLASSICS 


Tux divine spirit of comedy is never more divine than 
when associated with the noblest expression of human 
emotion as a whole, and at the same time it is in those 
circumstances most truly comic. This fact makes the asso- 
ciation of comedy and music of a most intimate and appro- 
priate nature. Music has always been the means of 
expression of the emotions, and humour is alike an 
emotion and the outlet by which relief is afforded, lest we 
should become overcharged with emotion. But comedy 
goes a little further than mere humour, and is closely 
related to satire. It has a moral side as well as an 
emotional one. From the earliest days of its history, 
areag by which is meant the comic play in every worthy: 
form, has carried in itself a moral; and not rarely it has: 
been the custom to bring each play to an end with more. 
or less serious utterances pointing such moral, The ter- 
minology of music is frequently unsatisfactory and’ 
ambiguous, arising largely from the confusion of tongues 
which causes similar words to express entirely dissimilar: 
things. The identifioation of the different classes of" 
opera is a case in point. Opéra comique, a technical term 
uite commonly used in England, is in principle quite 
different from comic opera, a term in normal English 
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which has no technical definition, and is used in its literal | the plays themselves, The cause of much of the progress 


sense, 


opera, though any individual work which in English can 
be called only a comic opera may fall within any one of 
those three classes, or in two of them, or it may even be 
known technically as grand opera, or belong to no defined 
class, 


Opéra bouffe cv opera buffa are the technical names | 
for the class of work which is vulgarly known as comic | 


Such is the case with several of the joint works of | 


Gilbert and Sullivan, which have lately come to be recog: | 
nised as not only ign successful and popular works, | 


but as classics or models for future composers. Whether 
we shall ever have composers who will be able to closely 
follow the model is a question which does not affect their 
position, Beethoven’s symphonies are classical models, 
but there has not yet appeared a composer who can 
approach them in the form or content of his works. 

The earliest comic operas were on the lines of opera 
buffa or musical farce. They were composed by Nicolo 
Logroscino to libretti written in the Neapolitan dialect, 
though the way had been prepared for his work aneey 
by Alessandro Moarlatt, the leader of the great Neapolitan 
school of composers. Humorous plays, both short and 
long, with musie, had not, of course, been unknown before 
this; and humour had appeared in greater or less quan- 


tities aseerding to the opportunities afforded by the plot | 


in musieal works for the stage from their earliest days. 

Both Bagland and France had their own plays of this 
character, the sparkling wit of France being balaneed by 
the less pointed but more obvious burlesque ef Bnglish 
humorisis, The recognition of the possibilities of eomie 
epera, whieh was not, of course, arrived at suddenly or 
even (in its fulness) soon, was the cause of mueh more 
rapid expansion and progress in the art of opera construe: 
tion generally than had previously been the ease, Tt is to 
these early days of comie opera that we owe the concerted 
finale, in which all the principal characters combine to 
bring about the musical and dramatic climax; and it is 
also largely owing to the efforts made to add further 
comedy and brightness that the possibility of differentiat- 
ing characters, sentiments, and emotions, by means of the 
music, and also making vocal music conversational, and 
not merely a more or less expressive imitation of instru- 
mental music, came to be recognised and made use of, 

A line of descent different in origin and character was 
that of the intermezzo or comic interlude between the acts 
of the serious drama, Of these we still occasionally see 
the wonderfully vital little work of Pergolesi, “La serva 
Padrona.” These short pieces do not, of course, rank 
generally very high either in their own individual merits 
or as a branch of either the art of drama or 
the art of music, though the very varied nature of 
their style and character led to an equally varied 
standard of composition, Some of them were simply 
pieces of yocal or instrumental music, while where 
the principal play was a comedy they were sometimes of a 
serious and even severe type. The majority of them were 
musical dialogues of an occasional nature, written to 
relieve the tedium of long intervals, or to afford comic 
relief to overstrained seriousness or passion, frequently by 
the indulgence of the wildest extravagances: For their 
performance, however, artists of ability and standing were 
available, and this led on to the idea that it need be 
beneath the dignity of neither composers nor artists to put 
their best efforts into humorous works. 

With Haydn, Cimarosa, and Mozart working on the 
ideas and words of Metastasio, da Ponte, and others, we 
get nearer to life—that is, there is in their works more. of 
the representation of the comic facts of real life than of 
the exaggeration of satire or caricature. In spite of the 
badness of many of the libretti, we find this to be the case. 
The really great artist always gets right to the root and 
essence of life as well as of his own art. ‘These composers 
saw, or felt, the elemental forces of éven the shallow 
thoughts and often weak and silly words they were setting, 
and consequently the mere suggestion of beauty or humour 
inspired within them music which corresponds with, 


though it far transcends those qualities as exemplified in emotions, and the uncomion combination of realism and 








in opera-writing which was made in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was the realisation, not always conscious, of the essen- 
tial humour of life. That the joy of life must sometimes 
develop into the joke of living was a fact that the most 
serious of artists, and particularly of musicians, had to 
recognise from time to time; and, fortunately for them- 
selves and for us, they had as a rule but little difficulty in 
doing so. Two of the greatest of classical operas owe 
alike their greatness and their popularity to this realisa- 
tion. “Le Nozze di Figaro,” of Mozart, and “Tl Barbiere 
di Siviglia,” of Rossini, are among the few of the world’s 
great masterpieces appreciated by the generality, because 
they are true to life in its fulness, which infers a large 
proportion of comedy. Giovanni Paisiello, a much older 
contemporary of Rossini, whose works are now generally 
forgotten, wrote an enormously successful opera on the 
subject of “Il Barbiere,” and Rossini so far respected the 
older musician’s work as to ask his permission to use the 
same subject Gimarosa’s “Il Matrimonio Segreto” dates 
fron only four years or so after Paisiello’s work, but how 
much superior it was to the earlier work it is impossible 
to say, for while one is a classic, the other is superseded 
and forgotten, 

With the vaudeville in France, the ballad opera in 
Bngland, the ago in Germany, and the dialeet opera 
and intermesso in Italy, all leading to the various styles 
of comic epera—opera buffa, opéra bouffe, ete.—and with 
so high a development taking place in Hngland in the 
nineteenth eentury in the works of Bullivan, it is remarte- 
able that there is hardly one work of French or British 
origin that ean be named as a elassic, at any rate before 
the middle of the nineteenth century, The works of 
Boieldieu can hardly be called classics, in spite of their 
long continued fame, Those of Adolphe Adam are for- 
gotten; Hérold is known a little only by his serious works, 
and with Auber’s "Le Magon” and “ Orown Diamonds” 
opera-goers of to-day are acquainted more by their names 
than by the works themselves, Our English opera com- 
posers before Sullivan have usually preferred romantic 
subjects and treatment, and their works are now dead and 
forgotten as themselves, It thus happens that to Germany 
and Italy we must turn for comic operas of classic fame, 
It is more than possible that the greater sense of comedy 
which, it must be inferred, is possessed by these nations 
accounts to some extent for their lead in the art of music 
generally, 





NELLIGAN AND LOZEAU 


Tue sarcasm contained in the line “ Qui pourrai-je imiter, 
pour étre original?” might have been directed against 
many a Canadian, but Canada, as proved by the work of 
William Henry Drummond, gave proof that a Colonial 
could hew out a road for himself intellectually as well as 
materially, and younger men have arisen who have also 
conscientiously followed whither their own instincts and 
ideas have led. Among the first of these must be ranked 
Emile Nelligan. Born in 1882, of an Irish father and a 
French-Canadian mother, Nelligan inherited richly from 
both these great branches of the Celtic stock. He has 
often been called the Canadian Verlaine, and, like Ver- 
laine, he was too highly strung, for at nineteen his career 
was ended by the loss of his reason, and a bright, if erratic, 
genius was too early extinguished. But young and inex- 
perienced as he was, the young Canadian, in the short work- 
ing time vouchsafed him, laboured over the form of his 
verse far more than did most of his predecessors. His 
poetry is more like the workmanship of the writers of 
France; he intuitively realised that it is form which 
largely measures the length of its existence; and that 
“art for art’s sake” is a necessity if art shall live. Nelli- 
gan was no philosopher, nor had he any message to deliver ; 
he laboured purely and solely for his art. True to his art, 
he was also true to his strong impulses and to his intense 
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imagination in his verse recalls now his French master, 
now the impressionistic Belgian, Verhaeren. 


Nelligan’s pieces, which are always short, are weird, 
wild, a ; “tt conscious, perhaps, of the evil destin 
in store, which is foreshad in every line. The ronde 4 
for instance, “ Noél de Vieil Artiste” has for its subject 
the death of a sculptor at his work; it shows something 
of the poet’s strength of feeling and of the morbid tendency 
of his mind; it is a good example, too, of his style. We 
are also continually reminded in Nelligan’s verse of Pos 
and of Baudelaire, not alone by the gloom with which 
it is interpenetrated, or by the perfection of form which 
he attained-—which is extraordinary when one considers 
his yeats—but both the matter and manner of his work 
indicate the same order of mind and of temperament; of 
jeue d'eaprit, of feuw d’artifice, there are none to be found 
fh his pages, where all is spontaneous and genuine. Some 
of his verse is imitative. He admired and studied Ver- 
laine too well for it not to be so. Death and the grave 
he is for ever examining. The contemplation of the ship- 
wreck which threatened his life doubtless brought forth 
the reggae sonnet, Vaisseau d’Or,” a piece of word- 
painting which gives an idea of the richness of imagery 
natural to this youthful Ganadian : 


“Ge fut un grand vaisseau taillé dane l’or massif, 
Bes mats touchaient l’asur, sur des mers ineonnues, 
La Cyprine d'amour, cheveux épars, chairs nues, 
Wétalait h la prowe, au soleil excessif,” 


What a wide difference between this refined, subtle analysis, 
this delicate and cultivated workmanship, and the hard, 
the almost brutal realism with which we ave struck as with 
a blow in the pages of the English-Canadian poet, Robert 
W, Service, It is diffloult to think that these two were 
inhabitants of the same country; though in literature each 
is, in a sense, a true exponent of his race, 


One can searcely write of Nelligan and not refer to his 
talented compatriot, Albert Lozeau, the only one of his 
immediate contemporaries with whom he can well be com- 
pores Both poets are keenly sensitive to harmony, In 

ozeau this sense has a curious feature, He is passionately 
fond of all musical instruments, and to them his best verse 
is inscribed. The following stanza, taken from a piece 
— “Guitare,” may suggest at least Lozeau’s charming 
gift: 


“Toujours il m’est resté dans l’fime je ne sais 
Quel persistant frisson d’extase et d’harmonie, 
Et le songe lointain d’une féte infinie, 

Au ceur depuis lors tant de maux sont passées.” 


Another is to the least poetic of instruments, the prosaic 
nent Lozeau, “Le Piano divin.” The poet feels a 
onging for a larger life, a greater love, an emotional 
and intellectual awakening, to which every faculty of his 
being might respond, to which every chord of the many- 
toned instrument which is man might vibrate. Less force- 
ful than Nelligan, in place of black despair, a gentle melan- 
choly pervades Lozeau’s verse—bedridden for many years, 
he, too, had cause for depression of spirits. Nelligan, as we 
have said, was also haunted by melody—the music that 
lies in words. We speak of an ear for music; he had an 
ear for rhyme and for rhythm, which is quite a separate 
gift. He felt o satisfaction in delivering himself up to 
his woe: “oi mon dme se baigne”—he there confesses it. 
Despondency was habitual and sought expression : 


“Les cloches ont chanté, le vent du soir odore... . 
Et pendant que le vin ruisselle & joyeux flots, 
@ suis si gai, si gai, dans mon rire sonore, 
Oh! si gai! que j’ai peur d’éclater en sanglots.” 


Both Nelligan and Lozeau attempt to interpret sensation 
rather than thought ; Lozeau, who is a better reasoner, is 
the more skilful writer, and shows more preciosity than 








Nelligan, whose work receives its impetus and derives its 
power from the strength of his emotions, Though separated 
from France by miles of ocean, both poets were influenced, 
in a greater or less degree by the modern realistic French 
school; yet, at the same time, they are creative, and each 
brings something essentially new to Canadian literature, 
for theirs is its first peony subjective verse; that of Nelli- 
gan shows no ordinary talent, his time was short, his pro- 
duction necessarily limited, but it is of that quality to 
which we give the name of genius. 


SOME SAINTS AND THEIR WAYS 


Tene is an unpopular and somewhat comfortless proverb 
to the effect that virtue is its own reward; fortunately it 
is not often used as an economic maxim in these days, 
although he would be a hardy man who defied the con- 
ventions to the extent of declaring that virtue counts 
nothing. It is desidedly a fine thing to be virtuous, 
On the other hand, it is horribly irritating—to other 
people—to be very virtuous, ostentatiously good, This 
reflection will be foreed wpon anybody who takes the 
trouble to vead up the history and publie career of some 
of the celebrated exponents of uprightness, as recorded by 
old-time chroniclers and admirers, They were simply 
abominably good; they climbed mountain-tops—veritable 
Himalayas—of perfeetion ; and someone, curiously enough, 
was generally handy with ink and pen and parchment to 
exercise the gentle art of adulation, 

The astounding ideas they had, however, as to how a 
really high-class professor of aseeticiam should behave, are 
bewildering to us humble students of to-day, Leb us 
examine the proceedings of a few of them, Thalilaeus was 
a “ weeper in Syria”; so very lachrymose that he “ her- 
mitised on a mountain during sixty years, wept almost 
without intermission for his sins, and lived for ten years 
in @ wooden cage.” Funny fellow!—but doubtless country 
folk were edified and flocked to watch his lamentations. 
Saint Lupicinus, who lived in the forest of Jura, existed 
on “bread moistened with cold water, used a chair or a 
hard board for a bed, wore no stockings in his monastery, 
and walked in wooden shoes.” What good did all that do 
to the foresters of Jura? St, Fulgentius was a most objec- 
tionable person, who “never undressed to take rest,” 
while St. Anthony “wore his habit to his dying day, 
neither washing the dirt off his body, nor so much as his 
feet, unless they were wet by chance when he waded 
through water on a journey.” Yet all the world bemoaned 
his death, for afterwards, according to Ribadeneira, “there 
fell no rain from heaven for three years.” Another fanatic, 
St. Macarius, happened one day, says Butler, “inadver- 
tently to kill a gnat that was biting him in his cell ; reflect- 
ing that he had lost the opportunity of suffering that 
mortification, he hastened for the marshes which abound 
with great flies, whose stings pierce even wild boars. 
There he continued six months, exposed to these ravaging 
insects, and to such a degree was he disfigured by them 
that when he returned he was only to be known by his 
voice.” Ulrick, a Dorsetshire hermit of the twelfth cen- 
tury, never slept except when nature rebelled and com- 
pelled him, and even then disdained a bed, “ but, lean- 
ing his head to a wall, he tooke a short allowance”; when 
he woke “ he would much blame and chastise his body, as 
yielding vnto overmuch nicenesse.” Next his skin he wore 
an iron coat of mail. “In the sharpest cold of winter, 
having first put off his iron shirt, he was wont to get into 
a vessel of cold water and recite psalms.” Of course he 
caught fearful chills, and put them down somewhat gratui- 
tously (so it seems to us) to the devil. His biographer 
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exhorts all readers to “follow and imitate his glorious 
example.” What would he think of these days of luxury 
and leisure? St. Catherine of Sienna, at the age of six, 
shut herself up in a room with other precocious children, 
where they spent profitable hours in whipping each other. 
Later on, she wore an iron chain next her skin, and “ three 
times a day, for an hour and a half each time, flogged 
herself with another iron chain till great streams of blood 
ran down”; she took her rest only on the bare floor “ with 
a piece of wood under her head for a bolster.” St. Aldhelm, 
of Malmesbury, noted as the first Englishman who culti- 
vated Saxon poesy, “ was accustomed to recite the psalter 
at night, plunged up to the shoulders in a eo e did 
pleasanter deeds, however; once in Rome he lacked a peg 
for his vestment, so hung it on a sunbeam, whereon it 
remained “to the wonderful admiration of the beholders.” 

Some of these rigorous enthusiasts were rather awkward 
people to deal with if the sever of others chanced to 

differ from their own, St, Genevieve besought a master 
to forgive his servant for faults committed; he refused, 
and she “ prayed against him.” The poor man was “ imme- 
diately seized with a hot ague; on the morrow he came 
to her, running with open mouth like a German bear, his 
tongue hanging out like a boar, and requiring pardon ”— 
which seems, to say the least, a trifle severe, A weasel 
who gnawed the robe of one St, Peter was found dead 
upon it “ for his sauciness,” St, Hilary, it is said, “ prayed 
his daughter to death”; some add his wife also; other 
hagiologists affirm irreverently that his mother-in-law was 
included in his prayers, Even St, Augustine had these 
uncomfortable ways, He came to a certain English town 
inhabited by slebed people who “refused hys doctryne 
and prechyng utterly, and drof hym out”; whereupon, in 
response to the good saint's desire, “the chyldren that 
were born after in the place had tayles, as it is sayd, tyll 
they had repented, It is said comynly that this fyll at 
Strode in Kente; but at thys daye is no such deformyte.” 
For which we may be oul thankful, 

St, Simeon Stylites is one of the most familiar names in 
the calendar. The mortifications of this extraordinary man 
took the form of — once a week, tying ropes th htly 
round his naked body, fasting the whole forty days of Lent 
for twenty-six consecutive years, affixing his right leg to a 
rock by an iron chain, and living shelterleas on the summit 
of # mountain, These torments constituted, however, but 
‘an elementary part of his devotion to what he judged was 
his duty, After a while he erected a pillar, and lived on 
it four years; a higher one, on which he dwelt three 
years; @ third sustained his weight for ten years, and on 
the fourth and last he spent the final twenty years of his 
life, “The pillar did not exceed three feet in diameter, 
so that he could not lie extended on it; he had no seat; 
he only stooped or leaned to take rest, and bowed his body 
in prayer so often that a certain person who counted these 
positions found that he made one thousand two hundred 
and forty-four reverences in one day,” 

Scribes who set down their ideas on these occurrences 
seem to have vied with each other as to who could recount 
the biggest marvels, St, Gudula, of Brussels, was shoeless, 
and a pricst compassionately put his gloves under her 
feet, “but she threw them away, and they miraculously 
hung in the air for the space of an hour.” Many of the 
saints possessed the gift of kindling flames, which must 
have been uncommonly useful in those matchless days—and 
nights, St, Kentigern of Glasgow blew upon a hasel-bough, 
it produced a flame from which he lit all his candles, The 
ground rose up under St, David of Wales till it became 
a hill, “on the top of which a church was afterwards built, 
which remains to this day”—clear proof of the miracle, 
St, Patrick changed pieces of ice into a bonfire, turned 
® man into a fox, and had his own way in amazing fashion, 
St. Denys was said to have carried his own head in his 
hands, and to have kissed it while he carried it! And, to 
finish, everyone knows the tale of how St, Dunstan seized 
the devil by the nose with a oo of hot tongs. Altogether 
it was much more difflcult to be really virtuous in the olden 
«lays—our physique would not stand the strain now. 












SILVER SILENCE 


Tuat the habit of silence is a virtuous one is a notion 
that is fast passing away. It is curious to recollect how 
assiduously the pinchbeck talent was pressed upon the 
world by men of all shades of opinion from the foundor 
of the Benedictine Order to the originator of Quakerism. 
Even under the reasonable rule of the original Benedictines 
—which allowed to every man a pint of wine daily if ne 
wished—the brethren were exhorted to “spareness anil 
wholesomeness” of speech. That words might be many 
as well as wholesome seems to have been a conception 
outside the imagination of monks, Saint Francis of Assisi 
thought that a man ought to have a very long neck like a 
crane, 80 that when he wished to speak “his words would 
pass through many joints before they reached his mouth!” 
—a natural arrangement which would not, however, really 
interfere at all with the copiousness of his speech! The 
Trappists confined their conversation to a single oft- 
repeated phrase—memento mori. But the belief in the 
olden properties of silence by no means melted away in 
England at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries. 
Disoredited as it must have been in practice, the pusillani- 
mous proverb held its own in the theory of the early 
Evangelicals, who regarded much silence as a counsel of 
perfection; and Law, in his “Serious Call,” relates how 
the worldly-wise Flavia is “always talking,” and relates it 
as one of the diffloulties in the way of her exceedingly 

roblematical salvation, While with Miranda——admired 

iranda—it was quite otherwise, Stillness and Salvation 
went hand in hand, 

The Quaker William Penn, in his “ Fruits of Solitude,” 
recommends his serious readers to “ speak little-—and last.” 
In this case the two lash words give a theatrical rather 
than @ moral savour to the sentence, Perhaps the old 
Quaker was thinking less of an ascetic habit than of a 
verbal victory, more effective from its laconic conveyance, 
“And his one blow (like Don Juan's) left little room for 
two.” That tall fellow, Talkative, too, in Bunyan, is 
found, notwithstanding his tongue, to be a very sorry 
fellow. Not so very long ago, children were directed to 
talk little, and this, not only with the reasonable intention 
of giving thelr elders time to speak, but also to impress 
upon thelr young minds the intrinalo value of silence as 
a thing in itself, Before they spoke they were told to ask 
themselves if what they were about to say was not only 
“true and kind” but also if it was “necessary ”—an iron 
rule, 

Outside religion and the pedagogues, many wits and 
moralists have upheld silence, but it is curious to note 
that no really intelligent man of modern times has written 
on its side—with the exception of La Rochefoucauld, who 
sume up a chapter on conversation by a piece of general 
advice to speak little—astonishing from a Frenchman—and 
adding the very futile rider “and nothing that we can 
ever regret.” Hobbes is dark and oracular, but from his 
dictum that words are wise men’s counters but the money 
of fools, one might suppose that silence stands at least for 
the bankruptcy of the fool, It is in the mouth of the 
windy Holofernes that Shakespeare puts the tag: “Vir 
sapit qui pauea loquitur.” The tendency to over-estimate 
silence and the speechless person is to some extent a 
national trait, The English are naturally a silent race; 
in fact, they have ohn a reputation for taciturnity for 
six or seven hundred years, and a kind of pride in bad 
public ne was once attributed to the House of Com- 
mons, They are apt to distrust glibnese, and scent behind 
it the advertiser, the actor, the auctioneer, and the pipey, 
the player of the confidence trick, the three-card trick, and 
the robber of the investing widow and orphan, Be smooth- 
tongued and they will withdraw from you, but “ stammer 
and blurt to them and they will fall straight under the 
apell of your transparent honesty.” A silly superstition, 
but there it is, and ineradicable, In mixed company they 
shut their mouths, An English railway carriage is the 
most silent conveyance in the world, Was it a stroke of 
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humour in the serious Swedenborg, or was it only his 
philosophic insight that made him shut u the English 
souls in a heaven by themselves! The national tendency 
lately came to a head in the late Mr. Seton Merriman, 
the exponent of the silent and strong man—-silent because 
he is strong, and strong because he is silent. He is my 
reflection of the “noble silent men” about whom Carlyle 
tried to discourse in his early chapters, who are “ scattered 
here and there, each in his department, silently thinking, 
silently working.” Why is he so little expressive! 
Because silence is simpler than even the most r pemborepe 
broken speech; it is merely a plentiful lack of invention, 
a negative virtue, a barren virginity. huis vogue may, 
perhaps, be explained, from an author’s point of view, by 
the difficulty of making momentous and real conversations, 
and by the pe gar ce | quality of the spoken and written 
word. The most effective pieces of narration make their 
best point by a stop. 

Socially, silence, after all, cannot fail to have a certain 

rotective and levelling value, like the black coat, which 
s often said to help to make a gentleman. “ Even a fool,” 
says the Book of Proverbs, “when he holdeth his peace, 
is counted wise: when he shutteth his lips he is esteemed 
as prudent ”’—until he is drawn out, As a matter of fact, 
reserved people are usually wet-blankets, and might often 
be desorbed as empty, only there is a general belief that 
emptiness always accompanies the sounding brasses and 
inkling cymbals, and that there is something at the back 
or at the bottom of reserve, Occasionally, no doubt, silent 
men, in spite of Mr. Seton Merriman, have much recondite 
wisdom to which they could give utterance an they would, 
‘but such instances are uncommon, yo“ amilton 
was incapable of a second success, Silence, after all, is 
at best but a dull defence, “a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue,” 


“Goodman Dull, thou hast spoken no word at all this 
while?” 


Dull: 


It risks nothing, and avoids the many shrewd knocks 
sustained by the mentally mettlesome and restless, The 
impregnable position of the speechless is a lonely one, and 
they suffer in alertness of mind from a sedentary and un- 
shaken mental habit, a disuse of that “ festival of ostenta- 
tion,” that exercise that the Sieur de Montaigne “ found 
more sweet than any other action in life,” Bo get 
does he hold his opinion of the value of good talk, that 
he professes himeolt more willing to lose his sight than 
his hearing! Conversation is not, however, an art which 
oan in his eyes be legitimately practised by all “ ill-bred 
people and foola”; and all who are “so unhandsome as 
to fight in play.” Marous Aurelius is only half- 
hearted in hls disapproval of silence, but teaches 
that every man “ should be ready to expose his 
thoughts to any one who asks him at any given 
moment.’’ Robert Louis Stevenson, however, is less 
ewigeant, and finds all natural talk “a festival of ostenta- 
tion,” a natural pleasure to be thankful for. In his 
manner he improves upon the occasion, “The chief duty 
of man is to speak,” he declares, adding (with a very 
Scottish after-thought) “it costs nothing in money.” 


“Nor understood none, neither, Sir.” 


FOG 


Tue steamer headed finely down Channel towards the 
vague horizon, her creamy wake hissing away pleasantly 
behind, The white oliffs by Dover sank to a dim line, 
and lights began to glimmer tentatively along the coast, 
while invisible soene-shifters changed the wonderful 
western sky as if for the setting of some quiet sombre play 
for which the glories of sunset had been too grand. Here 


aud there a star unclosed its eye, as though to guide home- 
ward some wandering ships of heaven; here and there 
an answering ge appeared below for ships of earth, 
Night came sof 


ly, dreamily, borne on pale wings of mist, 
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and through the glistening water the steamer a 
steadily, resolutely along. An hour after midnight 


the rhythmic lullaby of her engines altered its 
measure, thudded slowly for a few minutes, and 
ceased. Passengers awoke at the unusual silence, 


and one, more inquisitive than the others, switching 
on the electric light in his cabin, opened the rthole. 
Flung as on a grey sheet loomed the shadow of his head 
in a circle of yellow radiance, illusory, uncanny, varying 
its size and distance as wet wreaths of fog floated past; 
and from somewhere behind that curious spectral sil- 
houette came—ever so far off—the gruff, irritable moan 
of a siren. 

Almost on the instant, the captain, high on the top 
bridge, moved his hand, and the stentorian note of the 
steamer’s horn replied, shearing through the still air like 
the voice of a Gorgon; down below the inverted glasses 
on the water-decanters tinkled and buzzed in response, 
and the saloon piano murmured a sympathetic, harmonic 
lament. The violent sound boomed away across the sea, 
and when it ceased the whole ship seemed to be listening, 
waiting. She was still forging ahead by the momentum 
already unspent, and the tiny plopping of water from her 
bows was perfectly audible—a whimsical, indolent music, 
Into that cavernous silence stole the dismal, double dog- 
howl of the Dungeness fog-signal, and then, again, that 
hoarse, inquiring call of the siren... . @ little angrier, 


and surely a little nearer, The captain nodded 
to his chief mate as he — the bridge, and 
there rose a sudden sharp clang of bells from the 


engine-room, With a few surly backward swishes of her 
~~ the steamer came to rest, and lay heaving 
n & seethe of swirling foam that showed delicately pale, 
faintly green, wherever it caught the light of a lantern, 
The horn shuddered out again, resonant and startling, its 
intermittent “ Where are you!—I am here!” to all aes 
within range, §o, for a few minutes, the two ships 
answered one another. 


There is something hearty and human about fighting a 
storm, but fog is so insinuating, so covertly hostile; it 
drifte down on the water like the dead steam of a giant 
cauldron, rendering useless the finest of the five senses, 
and forcing man to depend entirely upon the least reliable 
one, Ib metamorphoses the point of view, mentally, for 
whereas in clear weather the passing of another vessel 
is a cheery episode, emphasised by much industrious 
soanning with inooulars, and, if she be of the same line, 
a friendly nod of the flag or jerk of the horn, in fog every- 
thing afloat in the vicinity becomes a foe to be feared and 
avoided , . . The siren’s wail was coming steadily nearer, 
The anxious captain blew the fringe of glistening drops 
from his moustache, and ed into the white woolliness 
ahead as if by the very in ee and concentration of hia 

aze he could rive it asunder, Once more the horn blared 
orth, seeming to make the ship tremble, and this time 
the siren whooped so loudly, so harshly, that the engines 
were immediately reversed at full speed. 


Suddenly, ee through and through as though 
in anger at her delay, the steamer began to glide backward 
out of the path—if it might be—of that angry, unseen 
Thing that threatened. A few nervous passengers crept 
on deck, and everyone simply waited for what should 
happen... . Ten seconds passed; twenty; there wan a 
faint hiss of water, a slight darkenin of the foggy our: 
tain, and something went by, behind that Arvodhen e veil, 
Bo closely did it pass, that by perhaps fifteen of those 
seconds during which her trusty engines had pulled her 
back she had escaped having the towering bows of the 
other locked fast among her shattered plates, For the 
one that passed was twice as big, and five times the ton- 
nage—so much they could easily tell. 


The engines were sp for the mist was pouring over 
the whole ship in clouds; the anchor was let down, and 
the note of the horn was altered to inform all whom it may 
concern that she was moored, All night its husky, inter- 
mittent vibration drove sleep away, Every imaginable 
all of the sea answered it during those anxious, loitering 
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hours; the pedal-trombone of the huge liner, gravely 
remonstrating that her half-circle of the world from Mel- 
bourne to Tilbury should be hindered thus at the very 
last hour or so; the brilliant tuba mirabilis of the smart 
cross-Channel boat dangerously opting the main lines 
of traffic; the awful monition of a ‘battleship’s siren, 
grumbling up from a low tone and rising, in a curve that 
it is almost impossible not to visualise, to a long, nerve- 
destroying yell; the fretful screech, for contrast, of some 
small, belated tug. And each one of them expressed 
alarm, consternation, caution. 


At dawn, the fog thinning slightly, the clatter and clank 
of the steam-winch betrayed the raising of the anchor, and 
very easily, at the speed of a trawler, the steamer began 
to glide ahead westward once more, Presently, with the 
morning sun, the fog gathered itself sulkily into dense 
grey folds and steep white banks that rolled off delicately 
toward the land, as though scolded by the warmth and 
brightness; and the captain, ringing an optimistic “ Full 
ahead!” to the engineers on watch, smiled into the face 
of a little breeze that came capering over the water, and 
went sleepily to his cabin, whistling a quiet, cheery tune. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BUDGET IN RELATION TO LAND VALUATION, 


To the Editor of Tan Acapmmy, 


Sin,—In your issue of the 6th inat,, p. 123, col, 1, in a highly 
coloured criticlam of the 1000 “ Budget '’ in its relation to 
Valuation, you state: “ Beyond providing employment for a 
large number of unemployed at great cost,'’ etc, I do not think 
this statement is literally true, To my own personal knowledge, 
many of those who have obtained posts in the new valuation 
departments (in various grades) are men who, of their own will 
and accord, have changed direct from other permanent and 
lucrative employment—applied for and obtained employ- 
ment in departments dealing with the provisions of the 
1909-10 Finance Act. And many of these men are Con- 
servatives! After all, this measure is now the Law of the Land, 
and beyond mere “ party” cavilling. It will not be repealed, 
let us hope, by the next Conservative Government, or else a 
most dangerous and chaotic precedent will be set. Fancy suc- 
ceeding Governments religiously repealing Acts of their imme- 
diate predeceséors in office! I do not deny that some, maybe 
many, unemployed have good reason to bless now the 1909 Act, 
as it has been the opportunity of providing work, but is this a 
sin—providing anyone with needed employment, no matter how, 
so long as honest? I do not think so. 

When the next Conservative Government adopts a Tariff Re- 
form Budget, it will mean “ providing employment for a large 
number of unemployed at great cost ’’—official employment and 
national employment (every method of providing employment 
or carrying out Acts of Parliament is costly); will you rise up 
and cry “ Anathema’’ then? “ Wait and see” !—Yours faith- 
fully, Sauce ror Goose 1s Sauce ror GANDER. 

[It is the duty of a succeeding Government to revise or repeal 
fatuous legislation involving useless expenditure.—Ep1ronr. } 
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The Cowper & Rewton Museum 21a, Jermyn Street, S.W. 


AN_ APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT LONDON. 


Half-minute's walk from Piceadil'y Circus, 
Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was ye 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum, he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr, Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton ESTABLISHED 1838, 
= ome Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
ressed. 
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This well-known paper, the first number of which Inland, | 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 
appeared on Janua'y 28th, 1837, in the last year of the 
reign of William IV., is the oldest weekly legal paper 
in existence. It is designed for the assistance of Justices This may. be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 


of the Peace and all interested in the Local Adminis- Tue ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 
tration of Justice and the higher forms of Local 


Government. ‘The Justice of the Peace” is the only To 
paper published covering this ground. 
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The leading features of the paper are—the Articles, 
the Correspondence, Legislative Intelligence, Cases in 
Magisterial and other Courts, Weekly Notes, the 
“ Question and Answers” Columns, open to all Annua] Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 
Subscribers, and Miscellaneous Matter. 
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The Reports form a Complete Series since 1837. 
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fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 
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The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd, 
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FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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CHURCH QUARTERLY RaVinw.—'' It ia a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students,” 


EGYPT AND. WESTERN . tit ANT THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


M.A,, of the British Museu Containing 100 Plates and 
{ifstrations. oi rn aaa wear : _ vee 8 


n'a 8 su volume of 470 King and Hall inform the lay reader of the t additions which have 
ity ou 7 of the ancient nat ae eure courte of the last few years, "The book we eet the fheonest Interest. i 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST, 
a dt ay ES Il lt lala 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 
VolumeI, The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaidaea. Fourth Edition, 24s, ;-half morocco, 48s, 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocoo, 60s, 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B,C,—330 B.C, 258,; half-morocco, 60s, 


THE 


§.P.0.K. ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, nals Ei fet Volumes in all, A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a fall account ¢ their Or igin, caning, Pronunciation, and Use, Consisting of 6,110 pa 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Flates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge an 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Kight Volumes, cloth, 364.; lialf-bound, 426, 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 64.3 half-bound, 12s, 


London; Northumberland Avenue, W.0,; 43, Queen Victoria street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street, 
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YPHWRITING. Autlors’ MSS, cnre- 

fully and accurately copied ; 10d, 1,000 

words, carbons halt.price.—Miss RUTHERFORD, 
Pym Gate Cottage, Gatley, Cheshire, 





PY PEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done, 10d,.° per 1, words, 
Specimens and references, — Address Miss 

=~ The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, 5. W. 





A LADY, and her Mother, experienced 

Church workers, desire work in country 
village, where Catholic privileges are obtain: 
able. Required, in exchange, two rooms, 
with attendance, ete., free of charge. Orders 
for artistic work, embroidery, lace, ete., also 
desired. Address ; —M1ss JOHNSON, The Limes, 
10, Kennington Avenue, Bishopston, Bristol. 
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THE ACADEMY 
New aid Revised Réition, 64., post {ree. | 


“Shall we ever Reach the Pole ?” 


BY ‘F, R.A, &” 


Those interested in the POLAR WARFARE should 
reid this brockure, which furnishes, from the wor 
M, Plateau, the Belgian phys'cist, and others, good 
scientific ground for belleving that it is not powslble to 
reach the Pole, . 


Saturday Review: "Thisremarkable pamphlet,” 

Ma ohpgter Courter:) “The arguttients are ad- 
vanced with much ingenulty, and thelr bearing on the 
question of the existence of the Poles is discussed with 
some learning.” 


Irish Times: ‘'He seeks to show that it is not 
ossible for any human being to reach elther of the 
oles, and that the conditions in the extreme North 
are sensationally different from those which are goner- 
ally supposed to exist.” 


LONDON: R, MORGAN, NORWOOD, 8.5, 





Copies of the * Academy m 


are now on sale at Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Book- 








| SUPPLIED, 
.| GATALOGUE, 


MUDIES’ SELEOT LIBRARY. LTDO.. 
20-34, NEW OXFORD STREET. W.O, 
, B.C, 
Branchie | aeington High Strest, Ww. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Q. W. E, RUSSELL’S ‘Seeing and 
Hearing,” Published at. 7/6 net. 
New oe offered at 9/6. 


“SANDRINGHAM,” The Royal 
Home of Sport: Special Photo- 
graphs. Published at 10/6. New 
copies offered at 5/s. 

SEND FOR 
Full Liet of Mudies' Special Offer, 
= =—=—— — 


Books. ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS‘ on any subject 
The most expert ‘Book finder 
state w and ask for 
hangi ee Berks. don sthans 
exchanging an ea (00 or ers 
selected. from or various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly, want poss free,— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright 8t.,; Birmingham, Jane Austen's Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols,, 85s, nét, for 21s, 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 1s, 6d., for 
$58. Harmeworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 63s., for 
$58, Bennett's How to Become an Author, 5s., 

for 24, 6d, . ' 
aeeinmeiaiced 





extant. Please 








Stalls and Shops. 





AUTHORS WANTED, known and 
unknown, to communicate, Every 
description of literary work required, No 
fees whatever. Write for particulars ia first 
instance to ‘' Publisher,” 905, Sell’s Adver. 
tising Offices, London, EC. Special 
attention to new writers, 

















READY! AYE, READY! 
THE AUGUST 


BOOK MONTHLY 
Price 6d. 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: 


Gossip Bythe Way About Books and Bookmen, with a Selection of 
Pictures. 


BOOKLAND IN AMERICA: 
An Impression of It at Close Quarters by a Britisher—James Milne. 


THE SIDE-LINER: 

Novel Authorship as a Help to Other Callings —By Adam Gowans Whyte. 
ROSES! ROSES! 

The Prevalence of this Flower in Literature—By Eveline B. Mitford, 
A LONDON LETTER: 


Literary Notes and News by a Famous Duchess. 


POET AND PUBL'!SHER: 
Robert Dodsley, who Began Literary Life Below Stairs. 
LIGHT AND LEADING: 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World, 
THE GENERAL READER: 
Snap-Shot Reviews cf the Best and Best Selling Books, 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY: 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this month. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 


A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, New Editions and 
Reprints of July, 


THE PERIODICALS: 


Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazines. 





Published by: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL @ Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTASLISHED 1862) 


A High-cless Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENOR. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


‘Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 


SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months .. £1 8 © Ordi Issue. 
Six Months .., ... a 14 0 Heed 
Three Months ... 0 7 0 Twelve Months ... £1 170 
Six Months 0 18 6 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue), 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 Tare Menthe « 6 93 
Six Months... «. O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numbers, 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
12, BUALEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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'The Walter Scott Publishing Co’s 


REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


6s. od. Hypnotism (Dr. A.sert Mott). 6s, 
; 628 pp. 
6s. od. Modern Organic Chemistry 6s. 
(Professor C, A, KEANE, D.Sc.) 520 pp. with Diagrams, ~ | 

6s. od. Cricketer’s Birthday Book 6s. 
(T. B. TROWSDALE), 350 pp. with Action Photographs. 

6s. od. Swedish Fairy Tales (F. Berc). 6s. 

259 pp. Lavishly Illustrated. 

6s. od. The Lord of the Dark Red Star 6s. 
(EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON). An Historical Novel, 

5s. od. The Evolution of Matter 5s. 

(LE BON). 439 pp. Illustrated. 
5s. od. The Psychology of Alcoholism 5s. 
(Rev. G. B. CUTTEN). 354 pp. Illustrated. 
5s..0d. Foundations of Political Economy 5s. 
(W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A.). 249 pp. 

3s. 6d. The Story of Opera 3s. 

(MARKHAM LEE, M.A,, Mus.Doc,). Vol. of “ The Music Story Series,” 

| 3s. 6d. Science and Hypothesis 38. 

(POINCARE), 244 pp. 
K 2s. 6d. The Book of the Peach 2s. 
(WARD, F.R.H.S.). 113 pp. Illustrated, 
) 2s, 6d. How to Fence (Granpiire). 2s. 


121 pp. With Action Photos. 


PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, STATIONERY,—The best, cheapest, and quickest work executed and published by the 
WALTER SCOLIT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd,, London (Paternoster-square) and Felling-on-Tyne, Half-tone work a specialty. 
Please ask for prices, Illustrated catalogue, magazines, sermons, essays, commercial, and fine art printing. Small or large. 


At all Booksellers’ or of the Publishers (Post Free), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square, E.C.) and Felling-on-Tyne, 
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THE SPECTATOR says you 
“could not do better than read this book.” 


THE PASSING OF 
THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


Author of ‘‘ Port Arthur: The Siege and Capitulation.” 





illustrated. 15s. net. 








“Of particular interest to Service men are the description and analysis of 
the French troops engaged in the Chaoula campaign and of the Spanish force in the 
Riff campaign, and the well thought-out deductions drawn therefrom, Apart from 
its value in these directions,—and it {s literally crammed with useful facts,—the book ° 
reads as thrillingly as any novel, with tenfold more interest than the ordinary run of 
that class of fiction." War Office Times. 


“Tt is a very full-and Interesting work that the author has given us, and 
one that will probably make many readers desirous of visiting the land which he 
finds so exhilarating,”—7he Daily Telegraph. 

‘' Of all books about Morocco, this one is quite the best," Zhe Odserver, 


‘Those who remember Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett's book upon the Siege of 
Port Arthur will welcome this new volume from so enterprising and brilliant a 
war correspondent,"—Daily Graphic, 

‘ This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book,”—-Pa// Mal/ Gazette, 

‘The book is an interesting study of the condition of affairs in Morocco 
and as a record of adventure it makes excellent reading,” —Morning Post, 

‘The writer of this most interesting and instructive volume is already 
favourably known to fame as the author of the best English book on the Siege of 
Port Arthur, and now. he may be congratulated on having produced an equally 
pre-eminent account of recent events in Morocco.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

‘‘No book written about Morocco in recent years has shown a better grasp 
of facts or a sounder judgment of the forces at work in what was down to a few 
years ago Africa's last great independent Empire.” —The [i/ustvated London News. 

“One reads this really vivid book by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett much as one 
reads the narratives of the Conquistadores.” —T7he Nation. 


‘An excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it is impossible 
to'do justice here.’—G/asgow News. 


‘A valuable and fascinating volume.”—Sunday Chronicle, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
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